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Roadside Marketing in the Light of Competition 


Increase of Stands of All Kinds, Now Dignified with Trade Paper of Their Own, 


Leads to Consideration of Honey Producers 


OADSIDE stands of all kinds, 
R competing with the honey pro- 
ducer, for the attention of the mo- 
torists, are becoming more numerous. 
In fact, they have attained the dig- 
nity of a trade paper. ‘Roadside 
Profits’ was started in May. The 
same month saw another new paper, 
“Gas Topics and Roadside Stands.” 

As more and more stands spring 
up, honey producers are likely to 
find it necessary to make more 
strenuous efforts to make their own 
stands attractive. 

Then, too, the fault of one road- 
side stand is likely to be blamed on 
all. If stands are conducted in such 
a way as to victimize motorists, even 
the most honest stand owner will 
suffer. Fortunately, some states are 
taking steps to prevent the fooling 
of the public. 

One honey producer recently put 
a problem up to the editor of Print- 
ers’ Ink, an advertising journal: 

“T am a large honey producer with 
a large apiary on a main, much- 
traveled highway near Chicago, and 
prospective customers are informed 
about my product by signs which 
have been erected at intervals of 
about one-half mile along the road 
for twenty miles. A good stopping 
place has been provided and _ sur- 
roundings made attractive. Practi- 
cally all sales of honey are made 
direct to consumers who stop at the 
apiary. About 98 per cent of the 
people who stop buy, and, as the 
amounts of individual sales are be- 
coming higher, there seems to be 
little opportunity to increase busi- 
ness without getting more people to 
stop. Though the types of business 
may vary greatly, this problem, I 
know, is a very general one.”—Ells- 
worth A. Meinecke. 
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By A. A. Shields 
The editor of Printers’ Ink replied 
to thi 
“Our correspondent i correct 
when he says that his problem is a 


He is facing the prob- 
lem of increasing his sales either by 
obtaining new customers or else sell- 
ing more goods to present customers. 


general one. 


The manner in which this problem 
has been worked out by other read 
ers has been described in many ar 


ticles in Printers’ Ink, a list of which 
has been mailed so that they may be 


examined for suggestions. 
“If Mr. Meinecke is satisfied that 
he has done everything possible to 


induce prospects to stop and buy, he 
may find it profitable to concentrate 
his efforts on 
already has. Several 
open to him. He might increase the 
size of the unit of sale—that is, push 
the sale of gallons instead of quarts; 
take for future delivery at 
intervals; or build up a list of names 
and addresses which can be regularly 


customers he 


those 


courses are 


orders 


canvassed by mail. Since he want 
not only orders, but re-orders, he 
may find it feasible to enclose with 
each container a blank for that pur- 


pose.” 


This brings to mind the novel plan 
used by the Orange Inn, at Pasadena, 
Calif., to get people to stop, sample, 
buy, and carry home a piece of ad- 
vertising matter. Because Orange 
Blossom Honey was one of the prod- 
ucts which pushed, an 
from a description of the store, given 
by Marie Anderson, in “The Western 
Confectioner,” is quoted: 


was extract 


“On Sundays, 
week for the store, the traffic has to 


the busy day of the 


move more slowly, and the store 
takes advantage of this condition to 
pull a little advertising stunt that 


Problems 


has brought in many customers out 
of every hundred prospects tackled. 

“A large boy employed by the 
store has a papier-mache orange that 
is so large that only his arms and his 
legs shown. The sight of an 
animated orange along the road is 
sufficient in itself to cause people to 
pause or at least to stare. The boy 
carries a supply of cards of an 
orange hue * (These cards offer 


are 


a free drink of orange juice. 
A. 2. Bad 

“To the left of the card there is 
a coupon running across the end, 


with the card perforated to permit 
the bearer to tear off the coupon and 
to hold the main portion to read or 
to preserve for future reference. 
Many of them do the latter, and still 
more the former, for in that section 


of the state there are many tem- 
porary residents always eager to 
send to the folks back East some- 
thing both novel and characteristic 
of the country. They cash in the 
free orange juice coupon; and as 


they do so they are within range of 
many other products. * * * 

“The stand appears to be a gigantic 
orange. 

“The percentage of cards cashed 
in runs from:a third to half of them. 
On some Sundays a couple of thou- 
sand are handed to motorists. * * * 

“In order to make the plan worth 
while and a real advertising stunt, 
the store has to see to it that various 
other items tempt the parties to step 
over for examination.” 

Protection to customers is aimed 
at, in Michigan, according to an item 
by Frank Ridgeway, in the Chicago 
Tribune: 


“Highway shoppers who buy 
fruits * * * and apiary products 
from roadside stands in Michigan 
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will be protected under a new ruling 
of the State Board of Agriculture. 
State-inspected stands will have 
posted the state seal and registra- 
tion numbers so that customers of 
these roadside counters will be able 
to report unscrupulous’ operators 
who misrepresent or sell inferior 
products. Complaints will be turned 
in to Whitney Watkins, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Lansing, Mich. * * * 

“Each operator of a stand signs a 
pledge agreeing to sell farm products 
according to the rules and regula- 
tions. He must keep his stand in the 
best possible sanitary condition, and 
conform to the general food and 
dairy law in the selling and serving 
of all food products.” * * * 

New situations in marketing de- 
velop rapidly in these days of quick 
transportation. 


Use of Auto Jack in Comb 


Rendering 
By Everett McNay 


In rendering wax in a boiler with 
a cleated board in the bottom and 
another on top of the sack of combs, 
it is often difficult to find suitable 
weights to press the combs. These 
numerous weights also take up space 
needed for wax and are unhandy to 


raise to allow hot water to run back 
through the comb. I find a much 
better way is to use an ordinary 
auto jack, setting it on the upper 
board and holding it from pushing 
up with a wire stretched from one 
handle of the boiler to the other. In 
this way considerable pressure may 
be exerted on the combs; in fact 


much more than with weights, and 
it has the advantage of taking very 
little space and of being easily re- 
moved to allow water to circulate 
through the combs. I write this in 
hopes of helping some small pro- 
ducer like myself who cannot afford 
to buy a wax press for his smal! 
amount of wax. 


American Honey In Scotland and Switzerland 


The following is taken from the 
Confectionery Foreign Trade News: 

“Through the assistance of the De- 
partment of Commerce a merchant 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, recently dis- 
posed of nearly a ton of American 
honey in three days. We are ad- 
vised that if American honey can be 
placed in Scotland in good condition 
at a price of about 30 cents per 
pound a large and permanent busi- 
ness can be built up. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce would be glad to 
furnish further details to any inter- 
ested American firms. (File No. 
177607.) 

California honey is quite popular 
in Switzerland, also, according to a 
report received from American Con- 
sul Calvin M. Hitch, Basel Switzer- 
land, dated June 26, 1925. The con- 
sul further states that inasmuch as 
Switzerland does not produce enough 


A New Way to Winter Bees 








The above colonies in the apiary 


of Dr. E. Kohn & Son, of Grover 
Hill, Ohio, are the results of two 
queens with four pounds of bees, fed 
with twenty pounds of sugar, from 
April 23 to July 22, 1925. The single 
story hives contain removed queens. 


Dr. Kohn has been trying the plan 





of wintering only the best of his 
colonies, uniting heavily in the fall, 
and storing the empty equipment to 
fill with package bees in the spring. 
The results above seem to justify the 
scheme. Others are also trying it on 
a small scale. It has many advan- 
tages, if the receipt of the bees from 
the South in the spring is certain. 





honey for its domestic consumption 
the sale of American honey could be 
largely increased, notwithstanding 
the high rate of duty. Honey is 
classified under paragraph 71 of the 
Swiss Federal Tariff Act of July 1, 
1921, and is assessed at 120 francs 
per kilogram on the gross weight, 
which is equivalent to about $10.75 
for 100 pounds. 

It is said that the price of Swiss 
honey is too high to permit of its use 
in industry, and the bakers and con- 
fectioners are therefore compelled 
to use imported honey. Imported 
honey comes largely from the United 
States, Porto Rico, Chile, Cuba, Mex- 
ico and France, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table of imports for 1924: 





Country Metric Value in 

of origin Tons Francs 
France ___ __ 85.0 229,000 
Sa 12 20,000 
Hungary _.__.-.._ 1.0 3,000 
Yugoslavia ___ 9.8 29,000 
United States 28.2 44,000 
Central America__ 30.0 46,000 
Cuba 27.0 32,009 
Jamaica - - 3.000 
Brazil _- 1.4 3,000 
Argentina - 0.1 —_—- 
Chile __ 80.5 111,000 
All others 2.6 4,000 

Total 275.0 524,000 


Following are the prices at which 
honey is sold in Basel by the whole 
sale dealers: 

Chilean honey, in barrels of about 

132 Ibs.__ $27.60 per 100 lbs. 
Cuban honey, in barrels of about 

660 lbs._______ 24.55 per 100 lbs. 


Mexican honey, in barrels of about 
| 24.55 per 100 lbs. 
Porto Rican honey, in barrels of 
about 660 lbs.__25.90 per 100 lbs. 
California lime honey, in buckets 
of 55 lbs.______ 31.50 per 100 lbs. 
California Sage honey, in buckets 
of 55 lbs 35.35 per 100 lbs. 
California sweet clover honey, in 
buckets of 55 lbs. 34.20 per 100 lbs. 


Swiss honey —...__36.80 per 100 lbs 
French honey 30.70 per 100 lbs. 


Swiss honey and about one-third of 
that imported from France are used 
largely in households, while honey 
imported from the United States and 
other countries is used for industrial 
purposes. California honey is well 
suited to this purpose and Consul 
Hitch believes that its sale to bakers 
and confectioners can be very con 
siderably increased. 
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Do they Keep Honey 


Questions: When bees leave the 
hive, do they have any nectar in their 
honey sack, or do they leave it all in 
the hive? If they keep some nectar, 
do they keep less when the flow is 
heavy? How often does a bee use 
food for its sustenance while in the 
field? Illinois. 


Answer: 
Do you? 


I certainly don’t know. 


There is no doubt that bees can 
and do carry some honey, and some- 
times some water, in their honey 
sack, when going to the field. 


When we fed large amounts of 
flour to our bees in early spring, to 
help in the breeding, before pollen 
could be found, we packed this flour 
tightly in lumps, in low, flat boxes, 
and placed small pieces of comb in 
them to attract them. They came 
in small numbers at first, but after 
a while they came in swarms, and 
in the struggle many pellets of this 
artificial pollen were detached and 
dropped in the boxes. This pollen 
was sweet, showing that the bees had 
actually brought honey from the 
hive to dilute it. Do they have to 
bring honey with them when flowers 
have pollen and no honey? Or is 
the pollen in the flowers sufficiently 
pasty or doughy to enable them to 
pack it into their pollen baskets? Or 
is there always honey enough in the 
flowers to moisten the pollen? The 
fact remains that bees do bring some- 
thing sweet from the hive to moisten 
artificial pollen. And, by the way, 
some of our leading men say that 
artificial pollen is not good, but is 
injurious to them. I have fed hun- 
dreds of pounds of it and have never 
noticed such a fault. They have 
always used it and it has apparently 
increased early breeding. 


As to the bringing of water, let 
me quote a high authority, Gaston 
Bonnier. You will find it mentioned 
in paragraph 273 of “The Hive and 
Honeybee.” He explains that a rail- 
road accident caused an entire car- 
load of sugar to be spilled near the 
DeLayens apiary, of which he was in 
charge. The bees brought water, 
evidently at first from the hive, but 
later from open barrels of water in 
the vicinity, in order to dilute the 
Sugar and carry it away. And, by 
the way, is not this somewhat of an 
argument in favor of the bees as to 
their ability to reason? 


You ask whether a bee needs 
honey in the field for its sustenance. 
We must bear in mind that bees have 
a stomach besides the honey sack 
and beyond it. Evidently they are 
able to get along for a while with 
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in their Honey Sack ? 


the honey that has passed from the 
honey sack to the regular digesting 
stomach. We must also bear in mind 
that bees have less wearing of tissue 
than we have, for their outer body 
is made of a hard substance, chitine, 
which does not change. A bee wears 
out, but I hardly believe that its tis- 
reproduce themselves as do 
ours; at least I doubt that they re- 
quire as great a proportion of food 
as we do. 


sues 


Perhaps some bees are more exact, 
more careful, than others, for there 
must be differences in them as in 
men. Some may empty their honey 
sack thoroughly when in the hive, 
before returning to the field. Others 
may be less particular. As it is rec- 
ognized that they usually give their 
load of honey to young bees, it may 
be that the amount is, more or less 
correctly, more or less fully, thus 
given. 

There is room for 
question.—KEditor. 


tests on this 


Honey Boosted as Important 
Canadian Product 


At a dinner given in London, Eng- 
land, in the name of “The Producers 


of Canada” to “The Consumers of 
Great Britain,” over two hundred 
guests were present, representing all 
branches of trade and commerce. 
Representatives of all the trade pa- 
pers were also present. The toasts 
to “The Produce Trade of Canada’’ 
was responded to by Mr. W. A. Wil- 
son. In his address, among the most 
important products of Canada, Mr. 
Wilson mentioned honey; and honey 
was included in the small hamper of 
samples of Canada products pre- 
sented to each guest. In closing his 
remarks, Mr. Wilson said: ‘“‘These 
are for the table of your wife, sister 
or sweetheart, as the case may be. 
If any of you happen to have two 
or all three, please give the hamper 
to your wife. The little message it 
contains is for her. May I supple- 
ment it by asking each of you to con- 
vey to her greetings and best wishes 
from the produce trade of Canada, 
together with the assurance that 
every human effort will be made to 
supply food products of such quality 
as to adorn with safety any dinner 
table around which the most lovable 
and respectable guests will sit. In 
her subsequent daily rounds of shop- 
ping we hope she will carry a mental 
picture of her sisters in Canada 
striving to win a respected place in 
life by producing for export and 
sale what your good wife needs and 
wants.” 


Where Water and Weeds Abound 

















There are several things about the 
above picture which are of interest. 
The apiary, of 250 colonies, belongs 


to P. F. 


Two 


Acme, Alabama. 
fifty 
one place is unusual, to begin with, 
abundant 


ducing resources. 


Davis, of 


hundred and colonies in 


and suggests nectar pro- 


Then note the appearance of well- 
being, everything neat and trim, a 
nice yard to work with. These things 
make beekeeping pleasant. Most 
novel, of course, is the platform to 
keep the bees out of the swamp 
water. I can imagine mosquitoes, 
and flowers, both in the same pic- 
ture—worlds of flowers. 
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Entered as second-cla matter at the Postoffice at Hamilton, Illinois. 
C. P. Dadant, Editor; Frank C. Pellett, Associate Editor. 
Maurice G. Dadant, Business Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
In the United States, Canada and Mexico, $1.50 per year; three 


years $3.00. Other foreign countries, 


postage 25 cents extra per 
year. All subscriptions are stopped at expiration. Date of expira- 
tion is printed on wrapper label. 


The Dadant Memorial Chautauqua 


It was impossible to mention the Platteville Chau- 
tauqua in our September issue, and it will be likewise 
impossible to write about the Root-Langstroth Memorial, 
which will have taken place before these lines are before 
our readers. 

We had a wonderful time at Platteville. The crowd 
was less important than we had anticipated, owing to 
the fact that incessant rains compelled the farmer to 
seize every opportunity to take care of his grain crops. 
But there were probably 150 beekeepers on the grounds 
at one time, and the total number during the four days 
must have exceeded 200. 

Our friends realized what we desired them to appre- 
ciate, that Charles Dadant was the initiator of the entire 
work of the Dadant family and that, without him, there 
would probably never have been three generations fol- 
lowing each other in the bee business. Mr. George 
Demuth, who had the task of estimating the work of 
the Dadants, expressed the correct fact, that our main 
achievement was in sustaining the use of large brood 
chambers, larger than were commonly used before we 
advocated the necessity of large hives and prolific queens 
in order to produce, as friend Demuth so accurately puts 
it, large numbers of bees “for the crop and not upon the 
crop.” 

We got more praise than we deserve, but one is easily 
accustomed to praise. A very fine donation was that of 
a bronze plate, describing the achievements of Charles 
Dadant and bearing at each corner the name of one of 
the four states that united in this Chautauqua—lllinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. We were also given a 
“Book of Friends’? with the portraits of the family and 
the signatures of some eighty of the donors. 

By the way, we were told that some of the donors, who 
could not stay for the last day, did not get their names 
upon the book, although they wished to sign it. If they 
will write us, their letters will be used in the book with 
some thirty other letters already received from leading 
beekeepers, one radiogram from Austria, several tele- 
grams and some letters of Europe. This will make a 
fine memento for our grandchildren. 

Our most hearty thanks are due to all of you, friends, 
and we wish to extend a special remembrance to our 
good friend, N. E. France, and his wife, who put them- 
selves out so much in arranging for the comfort and 
enjoyment of the beekeepers. 

We hope that some other such Chautauquas will be 
held from time to time to celebrate and encourage the 
work of others. Give flowers to your friends while they 
are living, if you wish to please them. 

A longer description of the Chautauqua will be found 
in another column. 
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Criticism of a Critic 


The August-September number of the “Bee World 
contains an appreciation of the new translation ot 
Huber’s Observations into English. The article is not 
signed. It gives praise to the work, but gives also severe 
criticism. We are glad of it, for the critic evidently 
carefully read every word of it and he found only the 
errors that we had already found ourselves, two or three 
typographical mistakes, the worst of which is the mis- 
spelling of the word “eudiometric,’’ which is printed 
“endiometric.” It also criticizes the ‘‘almost too-slavish 
adherence to the original French idiom”; however, the 
critic recognizes that it assures that “the translator was 
faithful to the original.’”’ A few questions are asked 
concerning Huber’s accuracy. Huber was not infallible 
and his work contains also typographical errors. 

But one criticism on which we wish to protest is that 
the work is printed on “cheap paper.’”’ This is incorrect. 
The paper used is what publishers in the U. S. call “egg- 
shell paper,’ dead white, not glossy, to make the fine 
print easily readable, and guaranteed to last a hundred 
years longer in its true color than the finer looking 
papers on which the American Bee Journal and the Bee 
World are printed. This paper is expensive, not cheap. 

We trust our readers will pardon us for discussing this 
matter in the reading columns. We do not wish to do 
any advertising outside of the advertising columns, but 
this book is not a money-making book, having been 
undertaken and published only for the glory of once 
again bringing Huber’s immortal work before the public. 


Honey and Cider 


This is the title of an article in the “Outlook” for 
August 25, by Don C. Seitz, telling of the present selling 
by the farmers, along the automobile roads, of those two 
commodities, honey and apple cider. It praises both as 
straight products of the soil, healthy and unadulterated. 
It tells of the large amounts of extracted honey thus 
sold and of one instance in which a Connecticut farmer 
disposed of 30,000 gallons of cider in one season, in this 
way. 

The roadside is a good spot to dispose of all farm 
products, especially of such products as may be consumed 
without any preparation, by the tourist. How much this 
tourist traffic will continue to grow is unknown, but 
much honey will be sold and the consumer will learn to 
like honey, in this way. 


Mr. Cowan Had Been Married 62 Years 


Concerning the statement made in the American Bee 
Journal of July, page 329, on the death of Thomas W. 
Cowan, Miss Edith Cowan, his daughter, writes us: 

“We appreciate the remarks you made about him. You 
may be interested to know that he and my mother had 
passed the sixty-second anniversary of their weddin 
just a few days before his home-call. An error was mad 
in the B. B. J., from which you doubtless took your in- 
formation. It is not given to many to spend such a long 
married life together. As you knew him personally, | 
thought you might like to know.” 

Our statement was fifty-two years, in stead of sixt 
two. 
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Let Each Man Do His Part 


Mr. Vaillancourt, the active manager of the beekeep- 
ing department at the Ministry of Agriculture of Quebec, 
has an article in “L’Abeille,’” the beekeepers’ magazine 
f the province, on the advisability of an active campaign 
of publicity for the sale of honey, by making known its 
great usefulness in the kitchen and on the table of the 
consumers. It appears that the “Bulletin de la Ferme” 
has already organized a competition for the best infor- 
mation on the use of honey. Mr. Vaillancourt himself 
has secured articles on honey for the daily and weekly 
papers. -Copybook covers have been printed with infor- 
mation upon honey. These are to be given to the scholars, 
to use on their copybooks at school, throughout the 
province. The value of honey has thus a wonderful 
chance to be introduced into the family, everywhere. 
Sample jars of honey are being sent by the Department 
of Agriculture of the province to different countries of 
Europe. 

A honey week will be held in Montreal, the second 
week in October, and thousands upon thousands of honey 
recipes will be given away. 

The Quebec Service of Apiculture, helped by the 
Quebec Household Department, is doing all that is pos- 
sible to increase honey consumption. 

Mr. Vaillancourt writes: “This is what the Service of 
Apiculture is doing. ‘Now, will you do your part? In 
an army the chief alone can do nothing, not any more 
than the soldier can. It takes the collaboration of both. 
Why should you refuse to work because others are work- 
ing? Make up your mind that the second week of Octo- 
ber will be, in all Quebec, the week for honey. 

“Do as well as we have asked you to do, or, if possible, 
do better. 

“At Trafalgar, the battle in which the fate of England 
was to be decided, Nelson sent this word to all the 
equipages of his fleet: ‘England expects every man to 
do his duty!’ Indeed, when one wants the success of an 
enterprise there is only one way to do, and that is to do 
one’s duty. 

“Therefore, let each one of us get ready, and the 
honey week of October 10 will really be a honey week.” 

This is fine. Why can we not do as much, on this side 
of the line, as our Canadian friends are doing? The 
action of the different departments, in both states and 
commonwealth, would have a great influence upon the 
activity of the producers in securing cooperation and 
success. 


Getting the Bees In Shape for Winter 


This has been a disagreeable season for honey, in 
almost every part of the world. They complain in 
Europe about as much as we do here. Some of our 
people have hoped till the last that the bees would gather 
enough for winter. So, many colonies are still short. 
Although it would have been better to feed earlier, it is 
still time to give them what they need. Better give them 
too much than not enough. If we give them more than 
they need, it will not be lost, for they are never extrava- 
gant. If we don’t give them enough, we might as well 
let them starve, for we will lose what we have given 
them, besides losing the bees. I believe this happens in 
many instances where the beekeeper tries to be sparing 
of his substance. 

It is a good plan to imitate our friends across the line 
north of us. The Canadians, who have a longer winter 
than we do, are always careful to feed the bees a plenti- 
ful supply. They know by experience that good sugar 
syrup is better for the wintering of bees than indifferent 
honey. So they always give them a little food in addi- 
tion to their natural stores. The result is that the bees, 
using this syrup first, do not suffer from confinement as 
much as if they consumed honey, especially such honey 
as is harvested late in the season—dark and more or less 
watery. Any honey will do to rear brood upon in the 
spring. In fact, honey is much better than sugar syrup, 
for the same reason that it is poorer winter food than 
syrup, containing some other substances than just saccha- 
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rine matter, and furnishing the body-building substances 
needed for the formation of the body of the larva. 

So let us see that our bees have plenty for winter and 
some to spare. 


Selling Honey 


Those who are disheartened by the apparent lack of 
demand for honey only need take note of what a change 
has come to the dairy industry, through organization in 
recent years, to see equal possibilities in our industry. 

In the Wisconsin Farmer, Elizabeth Moore Wallace tells 
of having taken eggs and butter in 1860 to Monticello for 
exchange for articles needed in the home. The eggs she 
exchanged at five cents per dozen, but there was no 
market for a 100-pound firkin of butter. Her mother 
packed four such kegs of butter each year, and she states 
that in the fall of 1860 they were taken to Madison in 
the hope of finding a market in the larger city. One 
was exchanged for goods, at 10 cents per pound, but it 
was necessary to take the other three home again. When 
we see the present eacent of the dairy industry, with its 
stabilized markets, it is hard to believe that so recently 
as 1860 one could not find a market for four 100-pound 
kegs of butter, at one time, in the city of Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

The prosperity of the dairy has come through organi- 
zation and education of the public to the value of the 
product. It will come to the beekeeper in similar man- 
ner. Once make the merits of honey known to the 
general public, and provide an ample supply through the 
general channels of trade, and there will be no lack of 
market. The agricultural colleges have been largely 
responsible for the increased demand for dairy products. 
Perhaps they may do as much for honey. 

When the dairy industry was threatened because of 
the competition of oleomargarine, the dairy departments 
in the colleges of agriculture were prepared to furnish 
the public with facts concerning the superior quality of 
butter over that product. The education of the public 
resulted in an increased demand at better prices, with 
a constantly increasing prosperity to the dairy industry. 

There is a potential market for many times the present 
output of honey from our apiraries, but we lack the 
facilities of bringing it to public attention. 


American Honey for Americans 


One of our contemporaries has an editorial on the ad- 
visability of putting more tariff on honey, so that foreign 
honeys may not be imported. This question is like many 
others, a two-edged sword. 

We import honey, that is true, but we export much 
more honey than we import. We need to export honey, 
for states like California produce a great deal more 
honey than they can consume. We export fine honey, 
but this does not prevent the foreigner, English, French, 
Swiss, or what you will, from saying that American 
honey is inferior. There is inferior honey in every coun- 
try, but it is not always the inferior honey which is 
exported. But every nation is fond of stating that its 
own product is superior, whatever it may be in reality. 

We have a tariff of three cents per pound on honey. If 
we raise it some more, are we not likely to cause the 
other nations to raise theirs, in retaliation? Most of the 
civilized nations are afraid of our immense production, 
and tariffs against us will not benefit us. Unfortunately, 
we look at only one side of the question. 


The Corn Sugar Question 


The Corn Sugar Bill did not pass at the last session 


of Congress. Well, let us hope that many people tasted 
the corn sugar, or will taste it before Congress meets 
again, for corn sugar condemns itself. But let us keep 
our eyes open and fight the sale of corn sugar under any 
name but its own. Let every tub stand on its own bot- 
tom. Evidently much money is made in the manufacture 
of corn sugar, hence the makers will fight hard to force 
it on the consumer unawares. 
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A Glimpse of Northern Indiana 


An Account of a Brief Visit to Some of the Leading Beekeepers of the Hoosier State 


ORTHERN INDIANA is 
N a wonderland in spring. 
To one who loves green 
grass, bird songs and wild 
flowers, there are many at- 
tractions in the open country 
in May. May in northern 
Indiana is a riot of blos- 
soms. The wild crab apple 
trees along the way were in 
full bloom and such a wealth 
of blossoms as they displayed 
would be hard to excel. In 
some neighborhoods’ the 
dandelions fairly carpeted 
the roadsides with a cover- 
ing of gold. 
At this point I should stop 
to explain the great variety 
of conditions to be found 
within a day’s drive in that 
region. In the dune country 
along the south shore of 
Lake Michigan one _ finds 
large areas of low sandy 
hills. To the southwest is 
the Kankakee Valley and a 
large area once a lake that 
has been a_ great marsh. 
Within recent years much of 
this region has been drained 
and is now under cultiva- 
tion. To the eastward of 
this marsh region is an area of fer- 
tile farming country with a rich 
loam soil. We might thus describe 
in detail a particular neighborhood 
without our description fitting the 
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Wild crab apple in bloom 


with the dandelions. In some neigh- 


bloom was amazing. The 
blossoms seemed to cover 
the roadsides and pastures 
like a cultivated crop. A few 
miles further on, the dande- 
lion bloom was scattered and 
of no particular importance, 
and then disappeared almost 
entirely. At Crown Point, 
W. A. Horst stated that he 
has secured as high as sixty 
pounds of dandelion honey 
in the supers, although he 
seldom gets surplus from 
this source. 

Apparently there is a 
great variation in the abund- 
ance of the bloom from year 
to year. 


Climatic Conditions 


This is a region of ample 
rainfall, distributed through- 
out the year. Periods of 
drouth are infrequent and 
seldom of long duration. 
The average rainfall, of 
about 37 inches, is quite 
evenly distributed through- 
out the twelve months, with 
slightly more _ precipitatio 
during the growing months, 
from April to September. 

When we left home, in Illinois, 
the weather was dry and there wa 
need of moisture. In northern Indi- 
ana we found much more of it thar 
we enjoyed, for the weather was 
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T. C. Johnson 


chilly and damp and we hurried on 
from place to place without time for 
our usual chats with the bee men, 
simply because it was unpleasant in 
the apiary. 

While the recorded temperatures 
range from 108 degrees above zero, 
at La Porte in 1901, to 33 degrees 
below zero, at Lafayette in 1887, 
the normal range of temperature is 
not extreme as compared with some 
of the states in the plains region. 

One thing that impresses 


Link 


met who makes use of a 
stand. G. J. Schnurlein, 
of the same town, sells largely to 
others who conduct stands and to 
the stores at the resorts nearby, thus 
realizing a good price without the 
necessity of shipping to distant mar- 
kets. 

Joseph M. Mundell, of Hobart, is 
located on the Dunes Highway and 
has erected a novel advertising sign. 
The picture shows the sign, which 


man we 
roadside 


E. S. Miller 

cents per section for comb 
honey and $1 each for five-pound 
pails. The sales amount to $25 up 
to $200 per day during the season. 
Although he has outyards in the 
Kankakee marsh, he is thus able to 
sell at retail more honey than he 
produces. 


gets 25 


Some Indiana Bee Men 
Weather conditions were such that 
there was no opportunity to see all 
the beekeepers we had hoped 





the visitor from farther west 
is the great variety of plant 
life to be found. Indiana is 
very rich in her flora. Trees, 
shrubs and flowers are to be 
found in great abundance 
and in surprising variety. 
While the yields of honey 
are not equal to regions 
where one important honey 
plant like sweet clover is 
grown in immense acreage, 
the variety of sources is 
such as to insure something 
for the beekeeper almost 
every year. We found bee- 
keepers in some localities 
depending principally upon 
the white Dutch clover for 
their crop. Within a few 
hours’ drive the crops are 
harvested almost entirely 
from Spanish needle, hearts- 
sase and the bonesets in the 
marshy lands. Nowhere did 





nor did we have a 
chance to learn the methods 
of those we did meet, as we 
could have done if the days 
had fine. Between 
showers we did find a favor- 
able 


to see, 


been 


chance to see some of 
them, together with the out- 
fits with which they work. 

E. S. Miller, of Valparaiso, 
president of the American 
Honey Producers’ League, is 
one of the best known honey 
producers in the state. Miller 
uses the ten-frame Lang- 
stroth hive, with the food 
chamber, equipment which 
has been discussed to quite 
an extent in the maga- 
zines of late. 

Miller has reached a posi- 
tion of comfortable  inde- 
pendence, where it is no 
longer necessary to hustle 
quite so hard as in the days 


bee 








we hear of big crops such 
as are commonly reported in 
the sweet clover districts. 

An average of about 100 pounds 
per colony for a period of years is 
the usual report. 


Local Selling Methods 


Because of the proximity to Chi- 
cago, there is a big auto traffic along 
the roads. Many of the bee men 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to sell their honey at home. W. A. 
Horst, at Crown Point, was the first 
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of Knox, Indiana 


can be from a long distance in 
either direction along the road. Be- 
hind the sign, hives of 
placed on platforms with their en- 
trances through the openings in the 
skeps painted on the sign. The flight 
of bees in and out of these openings 
attracts much attention on the part 
of passing tourists. The stand is 
convenient to the roadside and hun- 
dreds of customers stop to buy. He 


seen 


bees are 


gone by. While he still keeps 
a considerable number of 
bees produces 
honey for the local trade and ex- 
tracted honey for other markets, he 
now much of his time to 
publie affairs. He is active in vari- 
ous matters that concern the city in 
which he well as giving 
much time to the national organiza- 
tion of his craft. 

His home yard just outside the 
city is one of the beauty spots of 
the region. It is surrounded by large 


and comb 


devotes 


lives, as 
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E. S. Miller’s home apiary, 
trees and bordered with evergreens 
which he has planted. His bees are 
wintered in the cellar under’ the 
honey house. There is an intake air 
tile about fifty feet from the build- 
ing to provide ventilation and to 
temper the air as it passes through. 
The winter temperature varies from 
43 to 45 degrees, Fahr., and he only 
lost one colony of bees during the 
last winter in this cellar. A chimney 
serves as an outlet for the foul air. 
The Bank vs. Bees 

H. J. Link, of La Porte, is a husky 
young banker who keeps bees now 
and looks forward to the time when 
the bees will shortly be made to 
keep him. After banking hours he 
works with the bees as long as he 
‘an see and is at it again early in 
the morning. He thus does two days’ 
work in one—one at the bank and 
one in the apiary. From all appear- 
ances the bank, being less attractive 
than the bees, will not long continue 
to hold his interest. 

Link has advertised the granula- 
tion of honey from a new angle. 
Instead of apologizing for the granu- 
lation of his honey, he states on his 
labels that he guarantees his honey 
to granulate, and uses that as a proof 
of its purity. Entirely too much 
effort has been expended to keep the 
honey in a liquid form, instead of 
educating the public to expect granu- 
lation, and to appreciate it in that 
condition. 

As rental for his outyard locations, 
he furnishes alsike clover seed for 
twenty acres. While the first cost of 
the seed seems rather high rental, 
the additional pasture thus available 
for his bees makes it paying propo- 
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at 


Valparaiso, is a beauty spot 


sition for both the farmer and the 
beekeeper who thus pays his rent. 
He already has seven yards, and pro- 
duced twenty-five tons of honey last 
year. 

From Fiddles to Bees 


On several occasions I was told to 
be sure to see Leubeck when visiting 
Indiana. Leubeck is an interesting 
character and _ it matter of 
regret not to be able to take advan- 
tage of his invitation to remain over 
for a day. F. W. Leubeck, of Knox, 
had long been familiar to me as a 
beekeeper, but this is only one side 
of his many-sided nature. His bees 
and his honey house are full of in- 
terest, for he is a good mechanic and 
has made many articles of equipment 
himself. 

Of even greater interest, however, 
is the man himself. For many years 
a maker of musical instruments, he 
finally yielded to the call of the open 
country and moved from Chicago to 
his present home about eight miles 
from Knox. Since that time, many 
years ago, he has secured his liveli- 
hood from the bees. Such time as is 
not required in the making of a liv- 
ing is spent in photography or making 
fine furniture, or other interesting 
pursuit. Of late he has taken up the 
breeding of canary birds. 


was a 


As a photographer he ranks high. 
He made his own camera and 
dently found as much pleasure in 
making the instrument as in the use 
of it later. The robin on page 450 
of our September issue is an example 
of his work. 

From all 


evi- 


appearances he is 


one 
of those rare men who get twenty- 
four hours of living out of every 





He puts enough effort into hi 


day. 
business to provide amply for all hi 


needs. Beyond that point he find 

pleasure in occupations which pa 

dividends in life rather than in cash 
The Bee Doctors 

Indiana must have an efficient in 
spection service, if we are to judg: 
by the amount of boosting one hear 
from the beekeepers. Everywher: 
one goes he hears good words fo: 
the inspectors. Frank Wallace seem 
to have brought together a bunch o 
men who are finding favor with th: 
producers. Unfortunately, my sched 
ule did not permit spending muc! 
time with them on this trip. I caught 
Wallace and Yost at the office for 
little visit, but was lucky enough to 
find T. C. Johnson at his home ir 
Logansport when driving through. 
Johnson has a nice little apiary ther: 
to occupy his time when not in the 
field. I think, however, that he finds 
fully as much pleasure with his 
flowers. The tulips were in bloom 
just then and they made a fine dis- 
play. 

Professor Davis was not at home, 
so I passed by the University at La- 
fayette without a Davis is 
stirring up some interest in beekeep- 
ing at Purdue. The short course last 
winter was a dandy and I wanted to 
see what he is doing there in summer 
time. 

The trip was made in company 
with my friend Fred Garretson, mas- 
ter mechanic at the Dadant factory. 
Fred is a tip-top companion for that 
kind of trip. We had planned to 
camp out, but the weather was such 
that we were usually glad to hunt a 
hotel at night with steam heat and 
dry rooms. 

The fact is that we saw so little 
of Indiana beekeeping, while discov- 
ering how much there is worth while 
to see, that it will be necessary to 
make another trip to do justice to 
that interesting region. 


stop. 


“News” in Gun Mozee’s Bees 


On the north side of Chicago, 
within five miles of the loop and in 
the midst of apartment buildings, 
stores and private homes, the Chi- 
cago Daily News has discovered that 
“one million Italians are living...” 

They are Italian honeybees owned 
by Gun Mozee, 1015 Dakin Street, 
who lives a stone’s throw from Sheri- 
dan Road and a few blocks from th: 
busy section of Wilson Avenue. 

“““My thirteen colonies of bees,’ 
says Mr. Mozee, ‘have to fly about a 
mile to find the sweet clover and 
basswood trees from which they get 
their nectar for honey.’ ” 

The thirteen colonies are kept in 
a small back yard. 
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An Amazon Regiment 


Here is a good story which we 

ypy literally from the British Bee 
Journal of July 22, page 291: 

Together, Sam and I strained at a 
ig boulder till we got it into posi- 
tion in the rock-garden. The proper 
place and angle was adjusted with 
meticulous care, the beater secured 
it firmly at its base, till it seemed a 
bit of the old-world’s foundation 
itself. Then we stepped back to view 
the effect of our work. A bee buzzed 
around Sam’s shining cranium, which 
he was mopping with a handkerchief 
much the colour of the surrounding 
subsoil. At the sound, Sam began a 
frantic slashing at the insect, and a 
backward retreat, which landed him 
in a sitting posture in the wheel- 
barrow. 

The bee went about her business 
and Sam looked his relief and pulled 
out his clay cutty comforter to allay 
his jagged nerves. 

Between puffs he began: ‘You'll 
mebbe not know Rothbury? Well, 
there’s a pub there they call ‘The 
Badger,’ they say a badger used to 
be kept there, an’ the local chaps 
used to try their terriers on him to 
draw him from his barrel; but that 
was before my time. But I mind 
yance, just when the turnip hoeing 
was begun, and Irishman who cam 
over for the job, gat inte the house, 
an’ when the drink began to effect 
’em, they raised a rough hoose. The 
landlord did his best te quieten ’em, 
but they took ni’ heed of him. Then 
he threatened to send for the bobby, 
but Big Mike just laughed and telled 
him te bring his bobby an’ they 
would put him on the fire an’ roost 
him for supper an’ swill him down 
wid porther bejabbers. They knew 
the bobby was five miles away, an’ 
the row got worse and worse. Big 
Mike was doing a dance wi’ the poker 
for shelalagh, an’ he finished wi’ 
bringing a row o’ glasses te the 
ground off yen o’ the tables. Then 
the Sport began wi’ them that had 
lost their liquor, an’ ye talk o’ yer 
Donneybrook fairs, it was nowt te 
it. Poor awd Broon, the landloard, 
was at his wits end, an’ when some 
of ’em jumped the bar an’ began te 
help theirsels, he threatened to bring 
a regiment o’ sowgers te’ them that 
would soon clear ’em oot. ‘Bring all 
the British Army,’ shouts Big Mike, 
‘an’ we'll show ’em what a few Irish 
bhoys can do with ’em.’ 

“Awd Broon gat oot o’ the room 
and turned the key on the outside 
o’ the door. Then he down the gar- 
den te the bee skeps, an’ half a min- 
ute after he put up the window an’ 
bools a skep inte the room. Be gor, 
ye should ha’ seen the fun, they fund 
the door locked, an’ they cam through 
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that window as if the devil was afte? 
"em. Some doon the road, smacking 
their ain lugs as they went, an’ 
tumbling on the grass te 
the bees, and 
under the whin 
be rid of the stings o’ the 

“Broon never had any trouble 
keeping order again, he ony 
mention his 
there was peace.”’ 


R. E. 


some 
their- 


smashing 


rid 
sels 0’ some 
bushes, anywhere to 


pees, 


had 


regiment o’ sowgers 


tichardson. 


Hon ey 


issues of 
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started 
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very 
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New Bee Magazine from China 


We are in receipt of the first four 
the North China Bee Jour- 
published at Peking, which 
January. Since it is 
the 
o member of 
the 

creditable 


with 
language, 
staff is able to 
but it is a 
Magazine in 


Chinese 
our 

contents, 
little 

any 
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rate. 


Float 











CHUYLKILL HAVEN, PA., cele 
brated its hundred 
fifth anniversary on September 3, 4, 
5, 1925. Friday, fourth, 
Industrial Day. I wanted a honey 
float of some kind without much 
expense, so I decided to 
old Ford into one. I frame 
to fit around the top of the car. (The 
with 


one seventy- 


the was 
too 
change my 
made a 
car has a closed body curtain 
on the sides and rear.) Friday morn- 
ing the car run outside of the 
garage and the frame soon placed on 
top of the car. Then the honey, in 
combs bottles, 
around frame. 
the flying, the 

wrapped in my regular 
wrapper to protect same. 
in the bottles, although 
shows up dark on the 


was 


and 
the 
bees 


was 
On 


arranged all 
account of 
combs 
wax 
The honey 
very light 
picture. 
hoo 
old 
something 
part of the 
flowers. I 
paniculata all in 


were 


paper 


1 of 
straw 


I made a frame over the 
the hold an 
skep. Looking around fo 
up the 
decided on 


car so as to 
to cover exposed 
ear, I 
had a 
bloom 
from 
plant. 
the 
middle and rear, 
with water, I 


using 
clematis 
and I| got 
four to 

3y placing honey 


inside of 


of flows rs 
tne 


sprays 
from 
bottles on 
the front, 
filling same 
able to put the 


six feet long 
the car at 
and 
was 


un i HONE Ys YOUR HOME P 
ara ¢ t-te booed 


dal “URELINEV CANDIES 
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flowers in 
fresh all 
and believe me, 
bees work on these 
home and at 
were actually working on 


these 


and 


sprays of 
keep them 
ugh the parade 


hot. The 


here at 


was 
times 
them 


flowers 
they 
on the car. 
had to 
al for 


get someone else to 
the 


with 


run 
the 
hired for 
afternoon 
and the leader said he 
toot my little whistle 
(piccolo), so I had to walk instead 
that afternoon. It wasn’t 
much trouble to load up the back of 
with a bunch of “HONEYS,” 
and then the float was ready for the 


afternoon, as 
had 


morning, 


I play been 


the three days 


and evening 


needed me to 
of riding 


the Cat 


parade. 


I didn’t 


picture of 


taken a 
several 
couldn't 
all 
them 
tand quite 
compliments on my endeavor. 
hard work those three days 
I did take morning off 
up the car and got “balled 
little bit for it, but I just 

a float in the parade. 
D. C. 


know anyone had 
my float until 
later. He you 


children with 


said 
well 


wee k 
them 
so he some of 


; 
Pot 


outside. I received 


Friday 


Gilham. 
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RE the colleges and universities 
training too many young folks 
to take up the beekeeping profes- 
sion? There are many who have 
complained in the affirmative and 
still others who maintain that we are 
not going too far with our teaching 
program. The question seems to be 
whether or not we are reaching the 
saturation point in beekeeping. Sure- 
ly there is enough bee pasture to 
supply many times the bees now 
owned in this country. The only 
approach to this mythical saturation 
point is in the implication that we 
are either producing too much honey 
or else that there is so much more 
competition than formerly that it is 
harder for the honey producer to sell 
his crop. Asa rule the adverse criti- 
cism comes from those who have had 
a poor crop, or who find their honey 
hard to sell. 

There are two questions whose 
answers will have a bearing upon 
the main question. Are we really 
producing more honey per person 
than was done a generation ago? Is 
the increase in number of hives, in 
the past generation, greater than a 
normal growth? Facts for the fol- 
lowing data were obtained from the 
various census reports compiled every 
ten years by the Bureau of Census. 

In the short space of a single 
article it is impossible to take each 
state and discuss it individually, so 
the following remarks are confined 
to groups of states and to some of 
the larger honey-producing states. 

Are We Producing More Honey? 

In 1899 the beekeepers of the 
United States produced 61,099,290 
pounds of honey, and the census for 
1900 gave this country a population 
of 75,994,575 people, or they pro- 
duced .84 pound of honey for every 
person. In 1909 they produced 54,- 
814,890 pounds of honey, while the 
country’s population was 91,972,266, 
so that each person was entitled to 
an average of .59 of a pound of 
honey. In 1919 the honey production 
was 55,224,061 pounds. This divided 
among the 105,710,620 people, listed 
in the 1920 census, would give .52 
of a pound per person. Thus we sup- 
plied each person in the United 
States with less honey in 1920 than 
we did twenty years previous. 

Some may say that the figures for 
their part of the country would prove 
a different story. Perhaps so, but 
let us see what the different groups 
of states did during this time. In 
1899 the New England states aver- 
aged .21 pound per person, while 
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in 1919 they averaged .19 pound per 


person. The Middle Atlantic states 
averaged .32 pound in 1899 and .18 
pound in 1919. The East North Cen- 
tral states had an average of .98 
pound in 1899 and .41 pound in 
1919. The West North Central states 
developed an average of .63 pound 
in 1899, but fell to .49 pound twenty 


years later. The South Atlantic 
states averaged .91 pound in 1899 
and .53 pound in 1919. The East 


South Central states registered an 
average of 1.04 pounds in 1899 only 
to fall to .55 pound in 1919. The West 
South Central states averaged .79 
pound of honey in 1899, but only .46 
pound in 1919. The Mountain states 
showed the best average in 1899 
with 2.88 pounds of honey per per- 
son and then during 1919 raised it 
to 3.35 pounds of honey. The Pacific 
states produced an average of 1.95 
pounds per person in 1899, and in 
1919 just 1.381 pounds per person. 

There are eight states that show 
a gain in the year 1919 over the 
year 1899. Of these, Vermont is 
the only eastern state. The other 
seven are South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Washing- 
ton, and New Mexico. 

Hives Per Square Mile 

All of these states have shown a 
decrease in the number of hives per 
square mile during the two decades 
mentioned above, with the exception 
of the Mountain and Pacific states. 
The Mountain states averaged .19 
hive per square mile in 1899 and .25 
hive per square mile in 1919, while 
the Pacific states gained from .62 
hive to .84 hive in the same time. 

The state with the most hives per 
square mile, according to the last 
census, is Tennessee with 4.59 hives, 
while Kentucky comes second with 


Mountain 











States as grouped 


Wesy Nort 
NIRAL 3 






3.92 and West Virginia third wit} 
3.64 hives per square mile. The stat: 
with the fewest hives per squar 
mile is North Dakota with .01 hive 
Nevada is second with .11 and New 


Mexico is third with .12 hive pe 
square mile. 
With these facts before us it i 


hard to see any justification for th: 
claim that we are training too many 
beekeepers. We are giving the peo 
ple of the country only a little bette 
than half a pound of honey, when, 
twenty-five years ago, we gave them 
better than three-quarters of a 
pound. 

Some will say, no doubt, that the 
above figures do not present a true 
status of conditions because the cen- 
sus is based upon bees owned by the 
farmers. This argument is very 
true, as shown by the fact that in 
1900 there were 12.3 per cent of the 
farms in the United States reporting 
bees, while in 1920 only 8.4 per cent 
of the farms reported bees. The 
average number of hives per farm 
reporting bees in 1900 was 5.8, while 
in 1920 this had increased to 6.4 
hives, showing that while there were 
fewer farms reporting bees there 
was also an increase in the number 
of hives per farm. 

Another fact to be considered is 
the time of year that the census 
enumerations were taken during the 
different decades. In 1910 the cen- 
sus was taken April 15, while in 
1920 it was taken on January 1. In 
sections of the country where winter- 
ing is a problem in any way the num- 
ber of hives of bees on the farm in 
April of any year is likely to be 
much less than the number listed in 
January. It is probable, therefore, 
that a count of hives of bees in April, 
1920, would show a slight decrease 
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as compared with the number in 
1910, rather than a slight increase. 
This fact would balance, to some ex- 
tent, the decrease in farm beekeep- 
ing. If we were to consider the im- 
ports and exports it might be still 
nore impressive, for in 1919 we im- 
orted about five and a half million 
sounds of honey and exported a little 
over nine million pounds. This means 
even less for our consuming public. 

The number of hives per square 
mile should show an increase during 
the past decade, and the amount of 


honey produced should also show a 
big gain to keep pace with our in- 
creasing population, to supply our 
customers with as much of this sweet 
as they used to have. If it is less 
than formerly there can be no dan- 
ger of reaching a saturation point. 
We are advertising our product to 
get more people to eat honey, or, to 
get people to eat more honey. To 
do this we will have to supply them 
with our favorite sweet, and this can 
be accomplished by having more, not 
fewer, beekeepers. Nebraska. 


The Mize Packing Case 


By Leroy Churchman 





Packed, ready to close 


BOUT five years ago Mr. Charles 

D. Mize, of Mt. Hope, Kansas, 
decided he wanted his apiary at 
Mt. Hope packed for winter, and for 
this he wanted a case that would be 
easily made, easily set up or taken 
down, and one that would be the 
most serviceable for the least ex- 
pense, 

This he found to be a case made 
of light framework covered with the 
very best roofing paper. 

Mr. Mize’s hive stands 
inches long, 20 inches wide and 6 
inches high, and carry two hives 
each. The hives are spaced 8 inches 
apart on the stands. 

The packing cases are made 50 
inches long, 30 inches wide and 36 
inches high. The tops are covered 
with half-inch lumber, then have the 
roofing paper over the lumber. The 
tops are made to telescope down over 
the case about four inches. 

The sides and ends are held to- 
gether by driving roofing nails in 
top and bottom, and then wired to- 
gether with stove-pipe wire. 


are 42 
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Finished for winter 


Each hive has a five-inch entrance 
extension nailed on it to bring it out 
flush with the case front, where there 
is an entrance cut through the paper. 

The can be set up or taken 
down jn a few minutes and can be 
stored away where they will take up 
little room 

We had 
for five season 


Cases 


have these cases in use 
now and they are as 
they were the first 
they were used They should 
paint about 
the second sep hey are in 

Before vackir the 
that all coi ‘ are 
stores \ ol is tne 
to fall, we pack 
and set the 


against any 


good today uu 
time 
be painted w fing 
use. 
bees, we see 
with 
leaves begin 


heavy 


underneath all hives 
up for protection 
change of weath- 
er. Then as most of the 
fall the packing is finished 
and we tell the bees good-bye until 
spring. 

We don’t unpack until 
first of May. If we have 
warm weather before 
move the fronts of 


cases 
sudde! 
soon as 


leaves 


about the 
some real 
then, we re- 


the cases and 


some of the 
rest until we 
weather. 


leaves, and leave the 
are sure of settled 
No hurry about taking the 
cases away, for the bees can be ma- 
nipulated any time with the case on 
them. 

The cases have proved to be very 
satisfactory with us. 


Humor in Honey Ads 


Whimsical humor ean be used ef- 
fectively in advertising honey. 

“It is interesting to see what a 
mere touch of warmth and color and 
good fun can do, just when the mes- 
sage becomes somewhat long-winded 
or the illustration more serious in 
character than might please the ma- 
jority,” said a commercial art 
ager in Printers’ Ink. 

“It is recalled that a 
concern advertised, in local news- 
papers, a_ trade-marked brand of 
honey, hoping to make the surround- 
ing territory recognize that here was 
a home industry which should be lib 
erally patronized. Pictures of the 
container, table scenes, and the like, 
constituted the illustrative effects. 
The advertising, however, was not 
remunerative. People paid little at- 
tention to it, presumably. 


man- 


southern 


“Then the cartoonist on the largest 
paper in that section created a busy 
little animated bee carrying pails of 
honey. It was run in all advertising, 
sometimes as the sole pictorial fea 
ture. 

“And it caught on instantly. The 
public liked that funny, business- 
like little worker The humor 
of the composition was what won the 
audience, apparently. They smiled 
and followed the various staged ac- 
tions of the hive’s choice, three times 
a week, in a most remarkable series 
of newspaper advertisements.”’ 


bee. 


Bear Trap Accident 


The “Dixie Beekeeper” for 
gives an account of the accidental 
shooting of Mr. W. M. Gardner, in 
the Okefenokee Swamp, near Homer- 


Mey 


ville, Georgia, by a “bear gun”’ set 
near one of the apiaries of Mr. J. 
J. Wilder. It appears that bears do 
a great deal of damage to apiaries in 
that vicinity, destroying as many as 
five hives of bees in one night, and 
eating up both honey and brood. Mr. 
Gardner’s knee was badly shattered. 
Through misunderstanding, he 
had not been informed of the setting 
of the trap. The accident was most 
unfortunate. Mr. Gardner was op- 
erating some of the Wilder apiaries, 
numbering about a colo- 
nies. 


some 


thousand 
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Some Honey Plants of Southern California 


OUTHERN California is a para- 
dise for the beekeeper; at least 
this has been true for some years. 
The Agricultural and Soil Survey re- 
cently published, states that there are 
37,556 stands of bees and 882 regis- 
tered beekeepers for San Diego 
county. This would seem like a 
large number of colonies, but San 
Diego is a large county. It extends 
seventy miles north of the Mexican 
boundary and sixty miles east of the 
Pacific Ocean, It has approximately 
4200 square es. The altitude 
varies from sea level to over 6,000 
feet, for this is the altitude of 
Cuyamaca Mountains, next to the 
seacoast, which in places is rocky, or 
with broader flood plains of the main 
streams like the San Diego and Sole- 
dad rivers. Leading to these streams 
are deep canons with nearly level 
mesas, which are cut up by deep and 
precipitous gorges. The valleys of 
the streams some miles back from 
the ocean are broad and wide. They 
are largely devoted to the growing 
of citrus fruits and _ vegetables, 
peaches, apricots, etc. 

The soils of the county consist of 
(1) the residual, derived from the 
decomposition of granite rocks; (2) 
the coastal plain, derived from weath- 
ered products of water-laid deposits; 
(3) the alluvial soils. Soil experts 
have divided these into various sub- 
divisions. Many of these types of 
soils bear a characteristic flora, in- 
cluding many fine honey plants. Nec- 
tar secretion depends on the amount 
of moisture in the soil, combined 
with temperature. The adobe soil is 
very retentive of moisture; naturally, 
therefore, there is much variation in 
nectar secretion for different years. 
The Agricultural and Soil Survey 
gives the mean precipitation in 
inches for a number of stations, as 
follows: San Diego, 9.72; Escon- 
dido, 15.81; Fallbrook, 17.03; Des- 
ecanso, 24.47; Julian, 32.52; Cuya- 
maca, 88.78. The higher precipita- 
tions occur at higher elevations. The 
rains come between October and 
April. The temperature on the coast 
is the same throughout the year, 
with scarcely ever a killing frost. At 
higher elevations it is colder and 
frosts are not infrequent. 

We took a trip from San Diego to 
Elsinore, some seventy miles north, 
and another trip to Cuyamaca Lake, 
the latter at an altitude of 4600 feet 
in the Cuyamaca mountains. These 
two trips gave us a cross-sectional 
view of this county. It was interest- 
ing to note that in many of the 
canons there were apiaries, and some 
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By L. H. Pammel 


of them large—one hundred or more 
colonies of bees. The apiaries were 
placed among heathlike shrubs and 
the elfin forest. 


What about the honey plants? 
They are numerous. A close study 
should be made of these plants. I 
was told that many wind-pollinated 
plants, oak and certain grasses fur- 
nish nectar. I think this is a mis- 
take. The bees at this time of the 
year are not as active as they will be 
a little later. The South American 
pepper tree is reported as a good 
honey plant, and it may be at some 
seasons. There is an abundance of 
bloom now, but bees, though they 
were active in eucalypts, did not 
touch the pepper tree. 


Bees may be seen at work almost 
the entire year. After the fall rains, 
many of these desert or semi-desert 
plants gome into bloom. In fact, 
some pRtnts never cease to bloom. 
Certain species of eucalypts, sun- 
flowers, eucelias, may be said to 
bloom during the entire season under 
favorable conditions. Some of these 
were in bloom when I came here 
early in January. One could see a 
few blossoms of the wild buckwheat 
(Eriogonum), eucalypts, acacia, 
sages (Salvia), etc. 


The list of California honey plants 
is a very large one. Prof. M. C. 
Richter’s “Honey Plants of Cali- 
fornia” (Bulletin 217 of the Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion) has given a full and compre- 
hensive paper on the subject. I do 
not think all of the plants given by 
him are good honey plants. His 
paper is a good one. According to 
Professor Richter, bur clover, filaree, 
mustard, orange and black sage are 
valuable. Some of the summer 
plants are pepper tree, alfalfa, hore- 
hound, lima bean, purple and white 
sages. The fall plants are sumach, 
sweet clover, wild buckwheat, and 
blue curl. Of the interesting early 
honey plants observed by me, men- 
tion may be made of the willows 
(Salix). Several species are common 
along the streams, and one of these, 
the arroyo willow (Salix lasiolepis), 
known also as the pussy willow, 
starts to bloom in January and con- 
tinues till February. I noticed that 
bees were abundant on this species, 
gathering both nectar and pollen. 
Another early blooming willow is the 
almond-leaved willow (S. amygda- 
loides), which, by the way, also 
occurs in Iowa and the East. I ob- 
served that honeybees were abundant 
in January on blooming plants of 


the mesas and arroyos. The wild 
buckwheat (Eriogonum fascicula- 
tum), which is related to the true 
buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) 
of the East, a summer honey plant, 
was much visited by bees; also hearts- 
ease (Polygonum Pennsylvanicum). 
This western buckwheat has pretty 
white flowers in flat-topped clusters; 
the black sages (Salvia mellifera) 
and white sage (Salvia leucophylla) 
were just coming into bloom. The 
common blue gum (Eucalyptus 
globulus), so extensively cultivated 
in California, was in bloom during 
the latter part of January and bees 
were working abundantly on it. At 
many points there were more bees 
on this eucalypt than any of the 
other plants observed. Professor 
Richter states the honey from this 
plant is of an amber color, with a 
mild acid flavor, but, on account of 
the flavor, there is little demand for 
it in the market. I had occasion to 
observe alongside of these eucalypts 
many trees of one of the Australian 
acacias, the Acacia floribunda, with 
very fragrant flowers, and yet no 
bees were seen on this acacia. Rich- 
ter says it furnishes yellow pollen. 
This fragrant acacia should be at- 
tractive to bees. There are other 
species of acacia in bloom at this 
time of the year which should fur- 
nish some honey, but I saw no bees 
on them. Other species in bloom in 
January are Acacia latifolia and the 
A. melanoxylon. Many of the fine 
blooming exotic trees of San Diego 
are planted as street trees and gar- 
dens. Much nectar is going to waste 
because there are few bees in the 
cities. Much nectar should be pro- 
duced by these fine honey plants. 
Nowhere in the United States have 
I seen so many of these beautiful 
exotic trees in bloom, and for so 
long a period of time. There are 
many exotic European weed plants 
in California and some of these fur- 
nish nectar. The common radish, for 
instance, is abundant on the Silver 
Strands south of Coronado; hundreds 
of acres are covered with this Euro- 
pean weed and it furnishes some 
nectar at this time of the year. One 
finds along with the radish several 
species of mustards (Brassica campe- 
stris and B. nigra). The common 
horehound of Europe (Marrubium 
vulgare) is a most excellent honey 
plant and is common everywhere as 
a weed. February is too early for 
its bloom. The mallows, like Malva 
borealis, cover acres of ground in 
waste places, and some of these mal- 
lows have a long blooming season. 
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There are also native wild hollyhocks 
in this southern region, like Sidalcea 


malvaeflora. It is strange to see a 
wild dahlia tree (Dahlia Brownii) 
growing in with the buckwheat, 


chamise, sumach and pretty calliopsis 
(Leptosyne calliopsidea). There are 
many plants of the sunflower family, 
the desert sunflower (Eucelia Cali- 
fornica) and the several other spe- 
cies, some of which start to bloom 
after the fall rains and continue for 
some time. Carpet weed (Lippia 
ureus) has become widely natural- 
ized. 

The elfin forests of southern Cali- 
fornia contain a large number of 
shrubby or half shrubby plants, many 
of which are valuable honey pro- 
ducers. This forest consists of 
shrubs, half shrubby plants in the 
range below the oaks and pines. I 
need only mention the so-called lilacs 
(Ceanothus), which are not lilacs, 
but related to the New pneytea of 


the East. There aré thousands of 
acres containing these interesting 
plants. They are associated with the 


wild buckwheat (Eriogonum fascicu- 
latum). The white flowered chamise 
(Andenostoma fasciculatum), mount- 
tain mahogany (Cercocarpus parvi- 
folius), islay or holly cherry (Prunus 


ilicifolia), the Christmas berry (Het- 
eromeles arbutifolia), and sumach 
(Rhus integrifolia and 
R. ovata) are common. There are 
also several species of buckthorn 
(Rhamnus crocea and R. Califor- 
nica), all of which furnish nectar. 
They are all in this dry chaparral 
belt spoken of as the elfin forest, 
which so much resembles the heath 
region of southern Europe and simi- 
lar regions in Australia and South 
Africa. 

The almonds and peaches start to 
bloom in southern California late in 
February or early March and furnish 
some nectar, as do the oranges. 
Lemon bloom is valuable from March 
to May, but there are stray blooms 
during the late fall and early spring. 
The almonds near Elsinore were in 
full bloom on January 29. I was 
much interested in the blooming of 
the manzanitas (Arctostaphylos man- 
zanita, A. which 
there are several species in southern 
California. 


laurina, R. 


tomentosa), of 


The bees were abundant 
on the bloom in the Cuyamaca moun- 
tains by the middle of February. 
These shrubs cover thousands of 
acres in the forest belt and some 
occur in the elfin forest at a lower 
altitude. 


Bees In China 


By H. W. Feng 


HINA is a great agricultural 

country. There are numerous 
plants that secrete nectar plentifully 
throughout the country. The cli- 
matic conditions are suitable for 
keeping bees, although the honey 
plants that could support millions of 
colonies of bees are now neglected 
waste. 

Chinese bees are rather darker and 
smaller than Italians. We do not 
like Chinese bees; they are fond of 
swarming, although they are not 
strong during the swarming season; 
and, secondly, they are not honey 
producers, because their tongues are 
shorter and their honey stomachs 
smaller than those of Italian bees. 
They usually nibble the foundation 
before starting to work. If they 
follow the American-made founda- 
tion, the size of worker cells equals 
the Chinese drone cells. For that 
reason we use a very narrow strip, 
approximately one inch, for the 
starter, or use two strips of founda- 
tion about five inches long, put ver- 
tically, so that the bees start work 
faster than any other way. 

There are nearly 50,000 colonies 
of Chinese bees kept by straw hive 
methods in the province of Chekiang. 
By this primative method one man 
can manage more than 6500 hives. 
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During the swarming season they do 
not know how to control the increase, 
because it is more difficult to ex- 
amine when the queen cells start, or 
even ripen to issue. The swarms 
occur several at the same time, so 
one can hardly control them; one 
even does not know where the swarm 
goes. During the honeyflow season 
the brood chamber is crowded with 
nectar and young bees. They usually 
put one more box underneath, in- 
stead of up, as with supers in modern 
hives. At the close of the honey- 
flow they leave the lower box for the 
new brood room; the top one they 
take away as surplus. The honey 
produced by this way is all mixed 
with pollen and brood and is not so 
clean and does not taste as good as 
the extracted way. But the old 
straw beekeepers usually produce 
more wax than the modern ones. 
Mr. Y. T. Hua is the only Chinese 
beekeeper who uses the modern ten- 
frame standard hive and up-to-date 
equipment. At the present time he 
has more than 500 colonies of Italian 
bees, kept in the migrating way. 
Since February 25 the bees were 
moved to red clover (smaller than 
the American variety) for the first 
crop, which lasts about six weeks. 
For the second season he will move 





to Ho-Chu from the first part of 
June to the middle of July. For the 
third, he will again move to buck- 
wheat fields, and the last for loquate 
during the early part of winter. 
From this migratory method he pro- 
duces four different kinds of honey. 
China. 


Low Honey Offers 


I wish to sound a note from a 
honey producer’s point of view that 
you may not have heard so far: 

The beekeepers of the upper Gila 
Valley agreed a little while back to 
join in a shipment of a carload of 
honey. Samples were sent in and 
replies awaited. Then, after some 
delay, came the great offer. It was 
no more and no less than $6.00 per 
case free on board freight car. I 
am not joking. That was the price 
seriously offered. Well, the car 
hasn’t ‘left and it is not going to 
leave, at that figure at least. The 
beekeepers simply turned obstinate 
and coldly answered that their honey 
would remain in their sheds until 
the end of time rather than accept 
such a price. They really meant it. 
This action is all the more remark- 
able because almost without excep- 
tion these bee men are very poor. 
Some depend on the bees alone, while 
others, a majority, have forties and 
eighties to live upon. These men 
have struck against low prices—that 
is, unreasonably low prices—just as 
suffering humanity struck against 
the unreasonably high prices of May, 
1920, and thereby brought about the 
greatest price crash in history, as is 
clearly indicated in the graphs of 
financial journals. 

The offer of $6.00 per case works 
out at under four cents per pound. 
This comes about through the cost 
of cans and delivered at 
$1.35%. This high cost of cans is, 
of course, due to inability, through 
poverty, to bring in a carload by a 
cash payment, and it resulted in 
bringing in a carload on the credit 
system, with the vendor having a 
claim on the honey affected under 
such arrangement. 


cases 


Another expense would have been 
involved in the necessity to haul the 
honey of certain of the bee men for 
distances between two and ten miles 
to the railroad point from which the 
car was scheduled to depart. 

W. A. Walsh, Globe, Ariz. 


More Honey in Bread 


Bran and malt biscuits made with 
honey are being advertised by the 
Standard Bread Company of Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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What Does Foulbrood Cost 


T has occurred to me that perhaps 
the lassitude on the part of bee- 
keepers as to losses from foulbrood 
may have some bearing on their 
activity in properly influencing legis- 
lators as to the need of such legisla- 
tion and appropriations. 

For this reason it might be best 
to give some idea as to the losses in 
dollars and cents to some states, used 
as examples. 

In making this data I have used 
government and state figures and 
have, for the sake of safety, approxi- 
mated the amount of disease in 
individual states, for the state as a 
whole might only be half what the 
disease has been in those colonies 
actually examined. As a matter of 
fact, there is no reason to doubt but 
the percentages might hold up. 

Take New York, for instance. The 
census tells us there are 127,858 
colonies in New York, producing, 
according to the Bureau of Markets, 
62 pounds each average. Of these, 
the inspectors tell us, the disease 
percentage is 6.4 in those he has 
examined. Make it only 3.2 per cent 
for the state as a whole. We can 
figure certainly that all of these lose 
the entire crop for the year, that 
one-fourth of them die outright, at 
a loss of $7.50 each, and that the 
other three-fourths are shaken at a 
cost of $3.00 each, including sup- 
plies, labor, supers, etc. And _ the 
honey we lose should be worth at 
least 8 cents a pound. 

Then here are the figures: 


1022 colonies lost outright, 
at $7.50 
3069 colonies 

$3.00 
Loss of crop, 4091 colonies 
at 62 pounds at 8c 


$ 7,665.00 
treated at 
9,207.00 


20,283.36 
1925__ $37,155.36 

And for Missouri, reporting 17 per 
cent loss: 





Total losses for 


3350 colonies lost at 


$7.50 $25,125.00 
10,152 colonies treated at 

$3.00 30,456.00 
13,402 colonies’ honey 


crop at 39 lbs. at 8c 41,814.24 


Total loss for 1925 $97,395.24 
And for Utah, with only 2 per cent 
disease: 
286 colonies lost at $7.50 $ 2 
861 colonies treated at $3 2 
1,147 colonies’ crop lost at 
69 Ibs. at 8e 


,145.00 
,583.00 


6,331.84 


$11,059.84 





Total loss 
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By M. G. Dadant 
And even Texas, with a 1 per cent 
loss: 
315 colonies lost at $7.50 $ 2,362.50 
945 colonies treated at $3 2,835.00 
1,260 colonies’ loss crop at 
35 lbs. at 8e 3,528.00 


Total loss $ 8,725.50 


Mind you, these are minimized 


Actual losses would probably 
quadruple this. The business man 
figures he is doing well if he makes 
6 to 10 per cent on his investment. 
Just look what the several states 
would make if they expended freely 
for inspection! 

But take the case of Missouri, that 
forlorn neighbor that let her inspec- 
tion lapse to the tune of a loss last 
year of 17 per cent. Now, if the 
same rate kept up, of course eventu- 
ally all the bees would be dead, so 
that there would not be the same 
number of colonies to charge off as 
loss each year. But the loss of honey 
would more than equal this, so that 
we are safe in assuming that her loss 
of nearly $100,000 in 1925 would be 
equalled in each of the next ten 
years, or a cool million for the dec- 
ade. 

Now just suppose her Legislature 
did the sensible thing and appropri- 
ated sensibly for inspection, so that 
the percentages would gradually 
drop from year to year till at the 
end of the decade they totaled only 
1 per cent infection. Figuring as 
we have in the first part of this 
article, the losses for the decade in 
this instance would total $400,000, 
or a saving of $600,000 over letting 
the bees “‘go hang,’ as is being prac- 
ticed now. 

Pretty fair rate of profit, I’d say. 
And these are minimized figures, re- 
member. Is there any reason we 
cannot get help from our legislators 
when we can show such results? 


losses. 


Dr. and Mrs. Phillips 
in Europe 

The Swiss and French magazines 
are full of accounts of Dr. and Mrs. 
Phillips’ visit to Europe. The Bulle- 
tin of the Romande Society for Au- 
gust gives two photos and a long 
account of the meeting at Sion, 
where the visitors were entertained 
after their visit at Berne, with Dr. 
Morganthaler, Dr. Rotschy, and 
others. Meetings were held at Neu- 
chatel, Nyon, etc. 

In France, Mrs. and Dr. Phillips 
were entertained at Nice, June 15-18, 
by our old friend Baldensperger, who 





the State ? 


entire 
A banquet was given 
them by the agricultural associations 


accompanied them in their 


French trip. 


and the officials of the city. They 
visited a number of apiaries in the 
Alps, with an excursion of seventy- 
five people. They saw the “‘insec- 
tarium” of Menton, and met Mr. 
Poutiers, its director. They went to 
visit apiaries in the valley of the 


Vesubie, in a half dozen different 
spots. 
On the 18th, they went to Mar- 


seilles, where they were welcomed by 
the Society of the ‘“Bouches-Du- 
Rhone,” and met the officers of the 
different associations of southeastern 
France, of the Gard, Var, Drome, 
Isere, Alpes Maritimes, Basses Alpes, 
Hautes Alpes, etc. Then to the mu- 
seum of Longchamps. 

On the 21st of June they were at 
Toulouse, with the Societe Meridion- 
ale D’Apiculture. On the 22nd they 
called on our friend and contributor, 
Victor Dumas, meeting at his home 
the Rev. Abadie, president of the 
Ruche du Midi, and our old acquaint- 
ance Couterel, mentioned in our own 
trip to France in 1913. On the 23rd 
they were at Pau. Excursions were 
made to interesting spots. On the 
24th they visited apiaries at Morlaas. 
On the 25th they were in the Landes, 
visiting numerous apiaries. On the 
26th they met the Society of Bee- 
keepers of the Landes. The 27th 
was spent at Bordeaux with the old 
Society of Apiculture of Gironde; 
the 28th at Poitiers, with kind Mr. 
Prieur. From there they were taken 
to Chateauroux by the publishers of 
the magazine “France Apicole,’’ and 
met General Exelmans, president of 
the Berry Apiarian Syndicate, De 
Vallis, Touratier, de St. Maur, Abbe 
Delaigues, Mathieu, Colleville, Coual- 
lier, Giraud, Caillas, the chemist, 
etc. 

On the second of July they were 
in Paris, where they rested a few 
days, then visited the establishment 
of “L’Apiculteur.” On July 4 they 
visited Perret-Maisonneuve, at his 
home, and apiary of St. Cloud. 

In almost every one of the visits 
they were banqueted and had occa- 
sion to enjoy the fine French cuisin: 
and the famous wines of the coun 
try, which differ as much from ou! 
“booze” as a rose differs from a! 
onion. There the fine flavor is sought, 
with a very light touch of alcohol 
strength. Here, what is wanted i 
what is so elegantly called ‘‘the kick.” 
That is the main reason why we nee 
such a thing as prohibition. 


Mr. Baldensperger accompanied 
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the Phillips all through their French 
trip and evidently enjoyed it. 

The French magazine “France Api- 
cole’ is devoting almost an entire 
number to the visit of the Phillips 
in France and was kind enough to 
send us advance proof sheets of this 
number, from which we gleaned the 
above statements. 





A French Senator’s Views 
of Honey 


Senator Beaumont, of the French 
Senate, in a report of the agricul- 
tural committee, of which he was a 
member, said, concerning honey: 

“From the most remote antiquity, 
honey and mead have enjoyed the 
greatest consideration—‘food of the 
kings, wine for the gods,’ are qualifi- 
cations which are found at every 
page of ancient literature. 

“We are not astonished when we 
reflect that this product is consti- 
tuted of elements gathered from the 
center of the vital forces of the 
plant, the blossom. This marvelous 
aliment, pleasant, complete in itself, 
justifies its virtues by its chemical 
composition. 

“Analysis has disclosed its great 
content in glucose and levulose (80 
per cent), directly incorporated into 
our digestive organs, as also an ap- 
preciable quantity of phosphoric 
acid, lime and iron, all mineral con- 
stituents of our organism’s develop- 
ment. I should also mention formic 
acid, to which honey owes its anti- 
septic influence upon the intestine. 

“As proof of this microbicidal 
power, it is sufficient to recall the 
experiment made upon the virus of 
typhoid fever. The addition of honey 
to a culture bouillon specially pre- 
pared for the reproduction of the 
Ebert bacillus prevents its growth 
and destroys it in an environment 
where it has already prospered. This 
action explains the therapeutic favor- 
able influence of honey in certain 
diseases of the throat and of the 
digestive system. 

“We know, moreover, that chemi- 
cal reagents and the microscope, 
which have thrown so much light 
into "human knowledge, have not yet 
permitted us to detect all the con- 
stitutive elements of matter. For 
example, the vitamines contained in 
some aliments, such as milk, wine, 
cereals, many fruits, have never been 
perceived in any way except through 
their action. Well, honey contains 
vitamines in large quantities, and it 
probably contains other things. I 
believe it for the following reason: 

‘I see the bee enter into the most 
intimate parts of the blossom in or- 
der to reach the nectaries and ex- 
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tract from them that which is the 
essential constituent of honey, nec- 
tar. The nectaries are. secreting 
glands located in the essential zone 
of the organs of reproduction of the 
plant, the stamens and the pistils. 
Why should we not establish a com- 
parison between these secretions and 
those of similar animal glands, the 
tonic properties of which, of a re- 
constituting and rejuvenating nature, 
have so often been brought to light 
by eminent physiologists and sur- 
geons? Thus we may explain the 
astonishing homage which man has 
rendered to honey for so many cen- 
turies.”-—Quoted by Victor Dumas in 
La France Apicole for July, 1926. 


The Diemer-Allen Feeder 


f 


Mr. Diemer and his partner, Arthur 
Allen, have, after numerous trials, 
evolved a feeder which succeeds very 
well. It is a glass jar with a rolled- 
up screen on the inside. The screen 
has some holes in it, through which 
the bees may get to the bottom and 
sides of the jar, so that they clean 
it out entirely of its feed. 





Details of feeder 
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knows that bees are prone to fall 
into the feed when it is given to 
them in bulk. For that reason the 
Doolittle frame feeder is undesirable 
unless supplied with floats. But in 
this feeder, if bees fall into the liquid 
they can pick themselves up at once 
by the help of the screen. The jar 
is put on the outside of the hive with 
a metal tunnel leading into the en- 
trance, so that the beekeeper can 
see, as he passes by, whether the 
bees have consumed all the food. 
There is no chance for any leakage, 
and the bees clean the feeder thor- 
oughly. Mr. Diemer writes us: 

“Of course, there is no such thing 
as a good feeder. But with this 
feeder we swung five quarts on one 
hive and the bees carried it all in, 
in ten hours. I was surprised that 
they could take it so fast. I have 
other things in view for the coming 
winter.” 


New Wild Life Refuge 


With initial steps under way for 
the purchase of lands for the crea- 
tion of the upper Mississippi River 
Wild-Life and Fish Refuge, the 
dream of conservationists will soon 
be realized. The refuge is designed 
as a feeding and resting place for 
wild fowl and other migratory birds 
and as a natural home for fur ani- 
mals, as well as for the preservation 
of fishes, trees, wild flowers and na- 
tive plants. 

The administration of the refuge 
will be through the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey. The Department of 
Agriculture will have jurisdiction of 
wild birds, game animals, fur-bearing 
animals, trees, wild flowers and 
plants, while the Department of Com- 
merce will have jurisdiction with re- 
spect to fishes, mussels and other 
aquatic animal life. Purchase of 
overflow land will be made in Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota for 
a distance of about 300 miles, from 
tock Island, Ill., to Wabasha, Minn. 
The superintendent of the new 
refuge is William T. Cox, of St. Paul, 
Minn., one of the recognized for- 
estry experts of the country, with 
a wide acquaintance with conditions 
in the upper Mississippi valley region. 

When the refuge is thoroughly or- 
ganized, it will be one of the great- 
est establishments of the kind in the 
possession of the national 
ment. 
fishes, 


Govern- 
Here wild animals, birds and 
under careful conservation, 
will have a chance to increase their 
numbers, while the public will be 
given the enjoyment of the sports 
of hunting and fishing to the fullest 
extent consistent with keeping the 
wild life supply in maximum abund- 
ance, 
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NNOUNCEMENT was made in 
the July number, under ‘“Meet- 
ings and Events,” of a tour among 
the beekeepers of northern Illinois. 
Since this way of getting together 
is a novelty for Illinois beekeepers, 
a full report of it may be of interest 
to many of our subscribers. 
During the past few years, Illinois 
has been pulling herself out of the 
mud. With an original appropria- 
tion of $60,000,000, and a present 
additional amount of $100,000,000 
for hard roads, highways that have 
no equal in any other state in the 
Union are being webbed across the 
once trackless hunting grounds of 


The Northern Illinois Bee Tour 





By G. H. 





Cale 





of Lee Horning, at Malvern. Hard 
to reach, as it is somewhat off the 
main roads, it is nevertheless well 
worthy of the effort. Every detail of 
the apiary setting has been planned 
with care and for beauty. Most hives 
are white, but Horning’s are more 
than white. They shine in enameled 
purity, each on its stand of shoul- 
dered cement, straight lines on a 
lawn that rivals those of old Eng- 
land. English lawns are the pride 
of their owners, and it is said that 
the only thing needed to produce 
them, beyond seeding, is to roll them 
three hundred ‘years. How much 





the famous Illini. Though the 
road program of Illinois may be 
a political football, it, neverthe- 
less, finds immense favor with her 
people. Good roads have bene- 
fited no class more than beekeep- 
ers. They made the tour possible, 
since, rain or shine, the going was 
certain. 

The tour was patterned after 
the one held in Wisconsin last 
year and reported in the Journal 
for August, 1925. State Apiary 
Inspector Kildow proposed it early 
in the year and it was through his 
efforts and the help of the state 
and local beekeepers’ associations 
that it was successfully completed. 
Individual beekeepers also gave 
considerable time and thought to 
the details in their respective lo- 
calities. All through; the co-opera- 
tion was wonderful, and it is safe 
to say that at least 1,000 bee- 
keepers took part and are ready 
to vote it the best single event in 
the state in a decade. 





The route of the tour was from 
Savanna, on the Mississippi, east 
to Joliet, and south and west to 
Wenona, thence north to end at 
Putnam, about 450 miles through 
the best beekeeping territory; 
twenty-two stops in five days, 
from August 10 to 14, with programs 
of interest, pleasant entertainment, 
and a lively crowd. 

Space is too limited to give more 
than a brief mention of a few of the 
most interesting visits. At Savanna, 
C. D. Handel has a model apiary on 
a small place where honey, vege- 
tables and flowers produce a living 
for his family and spell happiness 
for the owner. A more beautiful 
home and grounds I have never seen. 
It is an inspiration to the visitor to 
copy. 

For beautiful apiaries, however, 
there are few to compare with that 
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Inspector Kildow organized the tour. 
Around home he keeps bees in togs like 
the above 


rolling Horning has done I can’t say, 
but his lawn is a gem. 

At the end of the apiary is a foun- 
tain in a bed of moss roses, with the 
honey house beyond, one of those 
honey houses that produce exclama- 
tions of delight. Horning is a genius 
for fixing things to work with, and 
any beekeeper, armed with a note- 
book, could get full pages from an 
examination of the equipment in the 
Horning honey house. 

From Oregon to Byron, the tour 
was along the Rock River, one of the 
beauty spots of Illinois. One thinks 
of this state of open prairies with 


visions of flat and fertile fields, b 
the Rock River country belies it. It 
is as splendid a panorama of woods 
and stream as the country affords. 

It would be pleasant to write of 
more of the visits made, but four of 
the most conspicuous ones must suf- 
fice, that of Winkler’s at Joliet, Ness’s 
at Morris, Cunningham’s at Streator, 
and Coppin’s at Wenona. 


Winkler does most things in a 
large way, though he is himself a 
little fellow. We did not see his 


bees, but we did see his home, and 
that is, after all, the best reflection 
of what his bees have helped him to 
do. In the olden days the Winkler 
home would have been called a 
palace. Today it is just a house, 
but such a house few of us will 
ever own, a Spanish Colonial man- 
sion, picked bodily from the warm 
seaboard of Florida. 

That it is his pride could be 
easily seen, as Winkler took the 
crowd through every corner of it. 
Spanish tile porch with colonial 
entry, white rooms with magnifi- 
cent finish, soft magnesite floors 
in the kitchen, double furnace 
heat, baths on all floors—a house 
replete with all that modern home 
building genius has been able to 
develop. 





Winkler is the second largest 
beekeeper in the state and bids 
fair to be the largest if his ambi- 
tion holds out. .L. L. Ness, at Mor- 
ris, is the largest at present. Here 
commercial honey production is 
featured on a big scale. With 
1,000 colonies of bees, situated in 
a sweet clover district, there is 
every incentive to develop along 
lines which result in an efficient 
system of management, with suit- 
able equipment to handle heavy 
crops. In our short stay, there 
was nothing unusual apparent in 
the way Ness cares for his bees. 
He likes the two-story, ten-frame 
hive system and can show its results, 
since he gets good returns. 


His honey house contains the most 
efficient equipment that the industry 
now affords. The house itself is of 
one-story, cement-block construction, 
with cement floor, a house of gener- 
ous dimensions, made along modern 
factory construction lines. The ex- 
tracting equipment is most interest- 
ing. A motor furnishes power to an 
overhead shaft which in turn fur- 
nishes power to large extractors and 
to the honey pump. The latter ele- 
vates the honey through pipes to a 
battery of big settling tanks banked 
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along the wall of the house. 
these the honey is run _ into 
tainers. 

There are few places where sweet 
clover has received the attention 
that has been given to it in Grundy 
county, Illinois. The discovery and 
propagation of the early Grundy 
county variety of the biennial sweet 
clover has meant much, both to 
farmer and beekeeper. This clover 
is somewhat finer than the common 
biennial, and blossoms considerably 
earlier. The set of seed is very 
even, making it ideal fér seed grow- 
ing purposes. For the farmer it is 
apparently just as valuable in rota- 
tion as the other varieties. So seed 
growing has been profitable and ex- 
tensive in Ness’ territory, and, since 
the seed is now certified and finds a 
top-notch market, it is likely that 
the industry will thrive in this region 
for a long time to come. The County 
Agent, Longmire, at Morris, is ac- 
tively interested in the clover and 
has been a most influential factor in 
its spread. 

At Streator, the visit with J. C. 
Cunningham was rich in human in- 
terest. Cunningham is a fine ex- 
ample of the best in the colored 
race. It is not particularly evident 
in his home, but rather from what 
the man himself has done. His bees 
have always been a side issue, taking 
their place next to the daily job, but 
they have brought to their owner 
what the daliy job could not bring, 
an education for his children and 
comforts for his home. 


One cannot talk with Cunningham 
without gaining the impression that 
he has picked up a rich experience. 
He is a real “Darky,” but somehow 
a solid sort of a man, too. He leaves 
a feeling of confidence with all of his 
friends. His humor was most de- 
lightful, a colorful mirth which comes 
straight from the heart of the black 
race and seemingly at its best in this 
splendid representative. 

Cunningham has a penchant for 
pretty bees. Though the hives in 
which they live are old and too little 
cared for, as their owner apolo- 
getically explained, the bees at the 
fronts were the most inspiring Ital- 
ians I have ever seen anywhere. 
Cunningham testifies that they get 
the crops, too. 

At Wenona, comb honey produc- 
tion ean be seen at its best. Aaron 
Coppin has hewn to no standards but 
his own. His hive is a Coppin hive, 
his supers are Coppin supers, and his 
honey is distinctively Coppin honey, 
which has now won the blue ribbon 
at his State Fair for the twenty- 
seventh consecutive year. I will brag 
for him right here that no one will 
beat him for years to come. 
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“From Coal Mining to Beekeep- 
ing,’ in the September number of 
the Journal, gives a lengthy account 
of Coppin, but I would like to add 
my bit to the praise of his worthy 
wife. She is one of the sweetest 
women I have ever met, if another 
man can call her sweet and get by 
with Coppin. I am willing to bet 
two nickles that Coppin’s greatest 
blessing has not been his and 
what they have brought, but his wife. 


bees 


This account should not close with- 
out a word of respect to those who 
worked so hard to make the tour a 
success. None of us will ever know 
all of them, nor what they gave of 
time and effort. Never was more 
royal entertainment given to any 
group of people than the beekeepers 
along the route of the Illinois tour 
extended to the beekeepers who came 
to see them. Beekeepers are a great 
bunch and every time they mix to- 
gether they become just a little 
greater. Not one of the thousand 
who came and went during the five 
days would be willing to give up 
either the enjoyment or the worth 
that the tour brought, not one of 
them but wishes he had been with 
the crowd the whole five days, and, 
sitting back home, there are many 
hundreds of good beekeepers who 
may know that they missed one of 
the best things that ever come 
out of experience. 


may 
their beekeeping 


Ideas---And How toTrap Them 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


My hobby is harvesting ideas. Each 
month I reap what others have sown 
on the pages of this magazine. I 
used to read the most interesting 
kind of ideas, think of adopting them 
in part or in whole, only to forget 
all about them at a later date, and 
then when I wanted to catch hold of 
the tail of one of these elusive ideas 
I had to waste a lot of unnecessary 
time trying to dig it up for immedi- 
ate use. 

Now I trap them. I figured that 
I might just as well develop some 
means of catching and hanging onto 
ideas concerning culture, so I 
hit upon the plan of housing these 
ideas by means of a simple idea-file 
which I could use for quick and 
ready reference at any time, and 
now all I have to do is to place my 
finger on the index and run down 
any old idea. 

Yes, I now have a regular gold 
mine of ideas, and I’m constantly 
panning them for what they’re worth. 

This soon did away with playing 
tag with my memory, since my idea- 
catcher always trapped these ideas 
and made them available at a mo- 
ment’s notice, when I wanted them, 


bee 


without having to remember where 
I last saw them and without having 
to spend a lot of unnecessary time 
trying to hunt them up. 

If you will adopt the same plan 
you will find it saves a lot of annoy- 
ance and bother. It also saves time 
and labor, for if you have filed away 
your material for safe keeping, it is 
always going to be ready for instant 
use. 

Now an idea-catcher of this type 
may be started in any number of 
ways. It is a comparatively simple 
task and which will be found 
highly pleasurable and _ extremely 
profitable in the ultimate results you 
will obtain. 

As you read a magazine you can 
mark articles of particular interest 
and index them later in synopsis 
form on a 3x5-inch card. The name 
of the magazine and month and page 
of publication should also be shown. 
These cards, as they accumulate, 
may be filed in a small cardboard or 
shoe box, arranged in alphabetic se- 
quence by subjects. These subjects 
will naturally suggest themselves as 
you go along with your plan. 

In this way you will soon have an 
imposing array of authoritative in- 
formation which you will find it dif- 
ficult to duplicate at any price. 

Your own ideas, as they occur to 
you, should be jotted down roughly, 
so they can’t get away, and then 
stowed away safely in your idea-file. 
As time goes on, you are likely to 
find your own ideas supplemented 
by the ideas of others, as found in 
the magazines; but if not, your ideas 
may start you on a scouting expedi- 
tion for similar ideas in the maga- 
zines to which you regularly sub- 
scribe, and thus will be opened a 
new line of investigation for further 
idea-gathering. 


one 


Washington, D. C. 


Holland Buys Canadian Honey 


The small country of Holland has 
become the chief purchaser of Ca- 
nadian honey, according to the To- 
ronto Globe. Germany is next. 

Canadian export figures for the 
eleven months ending February, 
1926, are: Netherlands, 604,000 
pounds; Germany, 455,000; United 
Kingdom, 317,000; United States, 
55,000; Denmark, 14,000, and all 
others 26,000 pounds. 

“The Canadian honey situation, 
roughly, is this,” says the Globe: 
“The western provinces will soon be 
in a position to supply their own 
markets, and probably at a somewhat 
later date the maritime provinces 
also, while Quebec, Ontario and pos- 
sibly British Columbia have sufficient 
surpluses to justify the development 
of permanent markets abroad.” 
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Coating Rusty Tins and Wooden Tanks 


N page 38, January issue Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, a_ subscriber 
asks about painting inside of honey 
tank to prevent rusting or when rust- 
ed to prevent discoloration of honey. 
To paint the inside of tank with 
hot paraffin. If put on hot it will be 
no thicker than a coat of paint, and 
will stop the further rusting of the 
metal and will prove the best of sur- 
faces to keep the honey. I have had 
more than thirty years’ experience 
in waxing the inside of honey tanks, 
cans and pails as well as hundreds of 
barrels for storing honey, and have 
found nothing equal to hot paraffin 
for the purpose. 

All receptacles must be clean and 
dry before applying wax. In wax- 
ing barrels have at least five of six 
quarts, better eight quarts, of smok- 
ing hot paraffin, pour in_ barrel, 
bung up, and roll and tumble barrel 
end over end, and pour out in one 
minute into kettle. (Set kettle in- 
side a hive body or box to prevent 
upsetting.) Set kettle over fire and 
reheat a few minutes. It takes one 
pound or less of paraffin for each 
large barrel. 

Heat paraffin over fire outdoors, 
never in house. When hot enough 
for use, it will melt soldered joints, 
so use iron kettle. New galvanized 
iron or other honey tanks should be 
paraffined inside before putting 
honey in them, to prevent any action 
of the acid in honey acting on the 
galvanizing, or in case of tin or iron 
tanks that are rusted, to prevent any 
discoloration or harm to the honey 
and to prevent wood tanks discolor- 
ing the honey or absorbing any of it. 

When a barrel or other honey con- 
tainer like tin cans is paraffined prop- 
erly inside, it will keep honey the 
same as a glass package. I have bot- 
tled tons of honey that has been kept 
from one to three years in such bar- 
rels, After removing the honey and 
replacing the heads I have reparaf- 
fined them and used them over 
again half a dozen times or more. It 
does not take a half pound of 
paraffin the second time.  Barreis 
that have not been waxed inside ab- 
sorb more or less honey or the 
moisture in it, but not so with waxed 
barrels. If there are any small 
holes in the barrels, waxing brings 
these to light or fills them up. In 
case of small leak in large metal 
honey tank, it can be readily stopped 
by painting hot paraffin on the inside 
of the tank, then lay one or two 
thicknesses of cloth in the hot paraf- 
fin and apply second coat on this. 

In heating your iron kettle of par- 
affin, hang it on a strong, heavy wire 
hook over fire out doors, then have a 
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By A. F. Brown. 
small ‘‘S’’ shaped heavy wire hook 
that you hold in ‘your hand and 
hook onto bail of kettle to lift from 
fire. A second “S” hook enables 
you to hook into the ring on the side 
of kettle to tip and pour contents 
into barrel. Barrels usually come 
from manufacturers with bung open- 
ings in side. This is why I mentioned 
setting kettle in box or hive body 
for resting barrel on when pouring 
out the wax from the barrel. If you 
haven’t suitable funnel, a hole made 
in one edge of the head of barrel and 
wetting with water, the outside of 
nead will allow tne »ouring in of 
paraffin without wasting, as that spilt 
on the damp wood readily peels off 
and can be re-melted. Use a tin 
cover over kettle when melting 
paraffin to prevent fire from catch- 
ing in the wax. If the wax catches 
fire when the cover is off, putting on 
the cover will put out fire, or throw 
wet burlap sack over the top of ket- 
tle to smother the fire inside. 

A quart of hot paraffin is enough 
to pour into a five-gallon can. The 
can will not take two ounces of wax, 
but one needs bulk to heat up. That 
is why it needs six te eight quarts of 
hot wax to pour into a barrel when 
waxing it. Paraffin melts at 110 to 
120 degrees, but it should be very 
much hotter (hot enough to smoke) 
before attempting to wax wood. 
The hotter it is, the deeper it pene- 
trates the wood, the less wax it takes 
and the better results obtained. 

I might state here that paraffin js 
sold in 40 and 100-pound cases 0f 
l-pound blocks, and costs 7% ‘to Y 
cents per pound, wholesale. There- 
fore, it is one of the cheapest arti- 
cles one can use for the services 
I have herein mentioned, and it is 
obtainable in practically every vil- 
lage throughout the United States 
and many other places. It takes 
only two or three minutes to re- 
move the head from an empty honey 
barrel or one filled with granulated 
honey, and not much longer to re- 
place said head. If barrels are 
charcoaled inside, as some _ barrels 
are, waxing with paraffin prevents 
any charcoal dust getting into the 
honey. I should have said that af- 
ter pouring hot paraffin into barrei, 
lay a 10-inch square of burlap over 
bung hole, then drive in bung. When 
removing bung, grab hold of the pro- 
truding end of this burlap and pull 
as you strike on the barrel stave, 
first on one side, then on the other, 
of the bung, with a hammer. It is 
absolutely necessary that everything 
to be coated with paraffin be thor- 
oughly dry, or paraffin will not stick. 

Speaking of the time it takes to 


remove or replace the head of a bar- 
rel, I once had forty barrels of hon« 
to remain in my 11-ton honey tank 
until it granulated _ solid. Two 
wooden tubs were used, set in on the 
honey for two men to stand in while 
they shoveled this honey up into a 
12-inch wide wooden trough that ex- 
tended across top of tank and under 
outside end of which barrels were 
placed, a man on the outside using a 
hoe, raked the honey into barrel: 
very fast and headed them up, the 
whole operation took the three men 
about ten hours. 

I used this large honey tank sev- 
eral years, so that I could have a 
uniform quality of honey. There 
was a staff or shaft upright in the 
center to which were attached two 
propeller blades near the bottom 
and two more two feet above these. 
These blades were set at angle so 
as to raise the honey from the bos- 
tom to top as well as to thoroughly 
mix it. One or two minutes turning 
of the crank outside accomplished 
the results needed. The honey was 
then allowed to stand a few days or 
a week, when it was drawn off into 
barrels for storage. The time it 
granulated was when our supply of 
barrels was exhausted and the honey 
was left in tank longer than usual, 
and partly, also, as an experiment. I 
had, previously to filling tank, placed 
a number of one-inch’ galvanized 
iron pipes back and forth across the 
bottom, one inch above same. One 
end of these pipes extended up to 
the top of tank, the other out 
through bottom (these pipes wer: 
paraffined on outside, and tank, of 
course, on inside). The idea was 
that, when the honey granulated, 
running hot water through these 
pipes would liquefy the honey at 
bottom of tank and this could ve 
drawn off. The honey above would 
then settle down, the tank being & 
feet in diameter, and the whole tank 
full readily removed thus. In prac- 
tice the plan did not work. That 
mass of granulated honey got quite 
cold, for although that touching 
the pipes soon melted and got hot, 
the hot honey did not make much 
headway melting the rest six inches 
or more from the pipes, and the wa- 
ter sent through the pipes got too hot 
for honey which was in contact with 
the pipes. Although I kept the hea: 
on for several hours, when the liquid 
honey was drawn off, our melting 
practically stopped. Had hot wate! 
pipes been laid very close together, 
say one inch apart and a steam en- 
gine used, results might have bee 
different. My pipes were about six 
inches apart. 
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When filling honey barrels with 
liquid honey, have an extre three- 
fourths inch or seven-eighths inch 
hole bored about 3 inches from the 
regular bung hole. Through this 
from time to time you can insert a 
small stick and know exactly how 
full the barrel is and when to stop 
filling. 


Some years ago, wheu running 
several outapiaries and_ extracting 


at each yard, I had a number of 
kegs holding 20 gallons that’ 1 used 
to run the honey into, direct from 
extractor at the yards, hauling them 
home and emptying in large tank 
to secure uniform quality, color and 
flavor. In one head or end of these 
kegs were inserted two large iron 
pipe bushings. These had _ pipe 
plugs screwed into close, and when 
filling, the rubber hose from extrac- 
tor was inserted in one hole and a 
hollow wooden float in the other, this 
float inside a 2-inch length of pipe 
that screwed into the ‘“‘bushing.’’ 
This pipe had across the top a wire 
that ran to a_ one-cell dry battery 
kept in a small box that set on top 
of the keg. The other wire from 
this battery connected to the top of 
the wood float through a slat about 
one inch long inside of the inch 
pipe. When the honey raised in keg 
high enough, it caused the float to 
rise and the wires to connect, ring- 
ing the bell, which was also in the 
box alongside the battery, and the 
operator knew it was time to shut 
off valve or honey gate. When 
through, the pipe was unscrewed, 
rinsed off in water and then stuck 
into the battery box. This box was 
about four inches square and one 
inch higher than a dry cell battery. 
I have filled hundreds of barrels and 
kegs with this electrical bell as a 
signal gauge and it has never failed 
to ring at the right time. The 
wooden float should be thoroughly 
waxed. This method saved me a lot 
of time as well as much honey, ne 
doubt. 

The two holes in keg head are 
placed on opposite edges of the 
same head, then, when keg is emp- 
tied, loosening the upper plug a 
little, or removing entirely, lets the 
honey run out quickly from lower 
hole. I used 1%-inch opening to 
bushings for honey exit and 1%-inch 
for plug of electric guage filler. 

Florida. 





Rhinestone Bees as Ornaments 


“Bees, little glittering ones of 
rhinestones, act as the sole trimming 
for some of the summer bonnets,” 
says a fashion note from New York. 
“Often as many as three little bees 
of graduating sizes are pinned at in- 
tervals on the crown.” 
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A Singular Apiary 





Romande 


HE “Bulletin of the 

Society” of Switzerland gives 
an account and view of a most singu- 
lar apiary, the twenty hives of which 
are made in the shape of wooden 
statues, built by monks of the Con- 
vent of Nauenberg, at Hoefel, Lower 
Silesia. The statues were not origi- 
nally intended for beehives, but were 
put to use for this purpose, in the 
second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by a man of the name of Ueber- 
scher. These queer statues represent 
a bishop, an abbot, a monk, a nun, 
Moses, Aaron, Simeon, Peter, Paul, 


“Indoor” Beekeeping Wins Prize 

Margaret Ullman won a cash prize 
from the Chicago Daily News in a 
Hobby Contest by explaining her in- 
door beekeeping: 

“My hobby is indoor beekeeping, 
which, though usually regarded as an 
outdoor occupation, may be enjoyed 
by anyone with an east or south win- 
dow to spare. 

“My hive is arranged so that a 
tunnel-like entrance extends out un- 
der the slightly raised window sash, 
and the bees fly in and out, with no 
connection whatever with the inside 
of the room. My indoor apiary is in 
the attic, and though it gets pretty 
warm up there, in the summer, the 
bees do not seem to mind it and it 
keeps their flight well up over the 
heads of the neighbors. They forage 
over several miles and last year har- 
vested about one hundred pounds of 
comb honey for me, what 
they needed for their own use in the 
winter. 

“About week during the 
season I open the hive by taking off 
the cover, the attic window being 
open meanwhile so that the bees may 
escape, and, duly armored against 
stings by a bee veil, heavy gloves 
and a loaded smoker, I lift out the 


besides 


once a 


an officer, a country woman, some 
peasants, a farm wench, a soldier 
with his sweetheart, a night watch- 
man and the beekeeper Ueberscher 
himself. Each of them holds in his 
or her hands a separate object—the 
farm girl a coffee cup, the country 
woman a bottle, the abbot a book, 
the bishop a staff, the nun a rosary, 
Moses the bronze serpent, Aaron the 
insignia of the priest, Simeon a book 
and a child in swaddling clothes, the 
soldier’s sweetheart a fan; the night 
watchman, standing in his sentry- 
box, carries a saber and a halberd. 


movable brood combs, among which 
the queen lives and lays her eggs, 
and make sure that the colony of 
some 50,000 bees is in a thriving con- 
dition. Thus far I have been able, 
each year, to prevent them from 
swarming off and _ depleting’ the 
colony by destroying any queen cells 
they may form with the intention of 
absconding when the new 
hatches out. 

“T have had this hive in the attic 
for several years now, having had 


queen 


many more in the country before 
that, and each season has added 
greatly to my pleasure and some- 


thing to the knowledge gained from 
this hobby of mine.” 


A Wacation Land 


L. C. Gordon, a well-known bee- 
keeper of Bellaire, Michigan, has 
established a tourist home in that 
delightful region where so many 
folks go for a summer vacation. Hav- 
ing visited that neighborhood, the 
writer can recommend it as a pleas- 
ant place for an outing. More and 
more is it the custom to get into the 
open for a summer holiday, and we 
wish the Gordon family success with 
their new venture. 
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HE forty-second annual meeting 
was held at Minneapolis, August 
30-31, 1911. 

The officers were: President, 
George W. York; Vice-President, 
W. D. Wright; Secretary, E. B. Tyr- 
rell; Manager, N. E. France; Direc- 
tors, R. L. Taylor, E. D. Townsend, 
W. H. Laws, J. E. Crane, E. F. At- 
water, R. A. Morgan, James A. Stone, 
O. L. Hershiser, Prof. H. A. Surface. 

A list of forty-six state and county 
associations was published as mem- 
bers of the National, thirty-two 
states and provinces being repre- 
sented. This was a fine situation, if 
only the beekeepers would stay with 
the association and not drop out in 
turns, as stated by me in the edi- 
torials of March, this year, page 117. 
Only 1400 members had paid their 
annual dues, although nearly 5,000 
had been enlisted. 

I know that beekeepers could suc- 
ceed in getting what they want if 
they would stay together, for we had 
just secured important laws in the 
Illinois Legislature, through the Illi- 
nois Beekeepers’ Association, of 
which I was President at that time. 
Some eight hundred Illinois beekeep- 
ers had sent letters to the members 
of our Legislature and only one of 
the latter had shown any disposition 
to object to our wishes. Foulbrood 
was beginning to show itself as a 
menace and it was getting time to 
fight it. 

The statement of Manager France, 
at that meeting, would make inter- 
esting reading if we could publish it 
without extending this article too 
far. He showed how the association 
was prosecuting adulterators; sup- 
porting beekeepers who were accused 
of adulteration because their honey 
granulated in the cells, although 
pure; supporting a beekeeper who 
was accused of producing bogus 
honey because he fed his bees sugar 
syrup for winter; punishing people 
who tried to poison their neighbors’ 
bees; compelling dishonest queen 
dealers to pay back the money they 
had received for bees without send- 
ing anything in return; preventing 
cities from making ordinances 
against the keeping of bees, and 
urging beekeepers to try their best 
to remain at peace with their neigh- 
bors and with one another. 

A new constitution was adopted. 
Its principal features were the re- 
ducing of the number of directors 
to five, to be elected annually by the 
delegates from branch associations, 
and the delegates of these associa- 

tions to be the only voting members. 
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Delegates were to represent their 
local associations with as many votes 
as their membership represented the 
multiple of fifty members, with a 
minimum of twenty-five. 

One fault with this arrangement 
was that a member not joining 
through a branch association could 
not vote, although he had paid his 
money for membership. Another 
fault was that it took practically all 
power to act from the General Man- 
ager and made of him only a treas- 
urer. 

All this was gotten up,by an active 
combination of young mbers who 
were exceedingly anxious to see the 
National become more and more of 
a power in the land among  bee- 
keepers—men like Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
George W. York, Dr. Burton Gates, 
E. B. Tyrrell, Wesley Foster, and 
others. I served on the committee 
and was glad to see the help coming 
from so many young heads and from 
so many directions. The only thing 
I regretted was that we had only a 
few hours in which to consider and 
adopt a constitution which ought to 
have occupied days in its makeup. 

E. B. Tyrrell, the new Secretary, 
was a very active man, who had 
given up a good position as Field 
Manager of a farmers’ organization 
to take up the publication of “The 
Beekeepers’ Review,” at the death 
of its publisher, the able and well- 
known W. Z. Hutchinson, who died 
in May, 1911. 

In 1912, Tyrrell prevailed upon 
the Board of Directors to buy the 
Review from him for the National 
Association. This was announced in 
the May number of the Review, page 
188, Mr. Tyrrell remaining as ‘‘man- 
aging editor.” 

It was at this time that the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal came into our hands, 
Mr. York intending to retire entirely 
from the publishing field. 

Wesley Foster and E. D. Townsend 
were employed as “editorial board’ 
of the Review. 

During that year three leaders of 
beekeeping, all members of the Na- 
tional, died: George E. Hilton, James 
Heddon, R. L. Taylor. 

From this on, for a while, there 
were no meetings of beekeepers, but 
only meetings of delegates to the 
National. There was no meeting of 
any kind in 1912; the next meeting 
was February 12-13, 1913, at Cincin- 
nati. At that meeting Dr. Surface, 
representing Pennsylvania, and I, 
representing Illinois, carried a large 
representation of members, as_ the 
new constitution gave one vote for 





every fifty members represented. 

By this time a new ruling had been 
made to elect two of the Directors 
one year and three the next, instead 
of five new ones each year. I see by 
the Review that I was elected Treas- 
urer of the National at that Cincin- 
nati méeting. I had forgotten it. 
The fact is that there was no longer 
much money in the treasury and that 
this office was rather a sinecure. The 
President-elect was Dr. Burton N. 
Gates; Vice-President, Dr. H. A. Sur- 
face; Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell; Direc- 
tors, E. D. Townsend, Wesley Foster, 
Wilmon Newell, J. M. Buchanan, 
H. P. Cavanagh. 

As N. E. France was now out of 
office, since there was no longer any 
General Manager, the beekeepers got 
up a subscription to offer him a 
leather armchair with a silver plate 
inscription, in recognition of his past 
services. 

Many associations throughout the 
country were now joined to the Na- 
tional. The prospects were good. 
Efforts were made to secure supplies, 
tin cans and other goods at lower 
rates, by clubbing. Efforts were 
made to bring the producer of honey 
and the consumer closer together. 
But some mistakes were made, very 
injurious to the success of the Re- 
view. For instance, while accepting 
the advertising of dealers and manu- 
facturers of bee supplies, the man- 
agement was advising the beekeepers 
not to buy from them. See page 41 
of the Review for February, 1911, 
the following: 

“How about your supplies for next 
year? Have you found out that you 
can manufacture some of them much 
cheaper than to buy of the dealers?” 

Quite a lengthy argument fol- 
lowed. Many of the advertisers got 
angry and ordered their advertise- 
ment discontinued. I met Tyrrell at 
that time and he told me that there 
was a plot to kill the Review by with- 
drawing the advertisers’ support. I 
laughed and called his attention to 
the little editorial advising the bee- 
keepers not to buy from them. I felt 
quite free to criticize, as our people 
had not withdrawn their support, al- 
though the editorial stated that a 
beekeeper could make $10 a day by 
making his own foundation. Tyrrell 
became discouraged and three months 
later resigned as editor of the Re- 
view. E. D. Townsend was selected 
as chief editor in his place. 

The Review was good, especially 
to publish the proceedings of state 
affiliated associations and those of 
the National. But it appeared diffi- 
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ilt to prevent friction. Many things, 

ywever, could be done that were 
beneficial to everyone—for instance, 
publishing the names and addresses 
of beekeepers who had honey for 
ale or who wanted help. 

At the 1914 meeting, February 
17-19, at St. Louis, Mr. Tyrrell not 
being present, Wesley Foster was 
elected Secretary pro tem, and a 
very good Secretary he proved to 
be. The officers elected at this meet- 
ing were B. N. Gates, re-elected 
President; Frank C. Pellett, Vice- 
President; George W. Williams, Sec- 
retary; Directors, J. M. Buchanan, 
E. G. Carr, George W. Williams, with 
Townsend and Foster holding over. 
No treasurer was elected, as that 
office was unnecessary. This was my 
own suggestion as retiring Treasurer. 
The meeting was more like one of 
the old-time meetings, having a num- 
ber of beekeepers present who had 
come to discuss points in beekeeping. 
There were only fifteen delegates, 
representing state or local associa- 
tions. 

The 1915 meeting was at Denver 
and the convention returned to the 
old program of giving papers and 
addresses. The same President and 
Vice-President were elected, with W. 
Foster as Secretary and E. J. Baxter 
and J. H. Stoneman as Directors in 
place of Buchanan and Foster, re- 
tiring. The meeting was reported a 
success by F. C. Pellett, who gave 
an account of it, with a large photo, 
in the American Bee Journal of 
April, 1915. Old Dr. G. Bohrer, who 
had attended the first meeting, in 
1870, was present. 

The 1916 meeting was held at 
Chicago, February 22-24, with only 
five states represented by delegates: 
Minnesota, Michigan, Tennessee, 
Montana, Idaho. Neither President 
Gates nor Secretary Foster was pres- 
ent. The officers elected were Pro- 
fessor Francis Jager, President: Dr. 
Copenhaver, Vice-President; F. E. 
Millen, Secretary. 

As at both the St. Louis and the 
Denver meetings, much criticism had 
been expressed of the ownership of 
the Review, for which the associa- 
tion was heavily in debt, it was sold 
during the year 1916, to its editor, 
E. D. Townsend, who still maintained 
it as the official organ of the National 
Association. In the following Janu- 
ary, 1917, its name was changed to 
“The Domestic Beekeeper,” still con- 
sidered as the official organ. 

Friends, I have often compared 
the readers of a magazine to a horse 
brought to the water trough. You 
can lead him there, but you cannot 
force him to drink. So with a sub- 
scriber. You can get him to sub- 
scribe, but he will read only what 
pleases his fancy, and you cannot 
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compel him to read. I have long ago 
found out that readers don’t like 
long articles. This article is about 
as long as I can expect you to read at 


one time. I will have to put off the 
end of my story to another number, 
so you may have the patience to stay 
with me. 


United States Honey Guaranteed Unadulterated 


In answer to charges made in 
Europe that American honey is often 
adulterated, that it is gathered by 
wild bees, and that it is often shipped 
in unsuitable containers, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
since the word “American” includes 
honey from the United States as well 
as from other American countries, 
has announced that such charges do 
not apply to honey produced in the 
United States and its territories and 
sold for export or home consump- 
tion. 

Exports of honey from the United 
States for 1925 were 5,088,670 
pounds, of which 2,497,527 pounds 
went to Germany and 1,761,797 
pounds went to the United Kingdom. 
Beekeepers in the United States have 
charged that propaganda detrimental 
to American exportations of honey 
has been made to damage this export 
trade. 

The department points out that 
there are no native or wild bees in 
the United States. All honey on the 
market is produced exclusively by 
the brown and yellow bees—or a 
mixture of the two—in movable- 
frame hives set above the brood 
chambers, as commercial practice 
bans extracting any honey from 
brood combs; it is, therefore, uncon- 
taminated by any dirt, 
other waste that might be present 
in pressed or “strained” honey. The 
honey is taken from the combs by 
means of a centrifugal extractor and 
it is then put in large tanks, where 
it is settled or strained free from 
particles of wax or other foreign 
matter. At no time does it contain 
any objectionable material or any- 
thing detrimental to human health. 

From the clarifying tanks the 
liquid honey is drawn directly into 
shipping containers. These containers 
are of tin or wood, and must be 
clean. Barrels are usually new, al- 
though sometimes alcohol barrels or 
other clean barrels that will convey 
no taint to the honey are used. All 
barrels are paraffined inside before 
being used, thus insuring against any 
contamination from the container. 


brood or 


Honey intended for export is not 
damaged by heating, the department 
declares, because the beekeeper 
warms the honey only to a tempera- 
ture of 90 degrees Fahrenheit; this 
heating is done only to facilitate 


straining when the honey is excep- 
tionally thick. On the approach of 
cold weather, honey may assume the 
solid, or granulated, form. It ships 
well when granulated and there is, 
therefore, no incentive for anyone 
to heat extracted honey in order to 
melt it or for any other purpose. 
Foreign and domestic purchasers 
of United States honey are protected 
by rules of commercial practice and 
by the United States grading 
for extracted honey, now in 
process of being adopted, which 
specify: (1) that it must weigh no 
than twelve pounds per gallon 
of 231 cubic inches at a temperature 
of 60 degrees Fahrenheit; (2) that 
it be free from any generally recog- 
nized disagreeable floral or other 
flavor or odor, and shall not be con- 
taminated by any honeydew, dirt, 
smoke, or other foreign materal, nor 
may it at any time have fer- 
mented or have had its flavor changed 
by overheating; (3) that it shall be 
equivalent 
of honey 


rules 
the 


less 


been 


in cleanness to a sample 
passed through standard 
silk bolting cloth of 86 meshes per 
inch at a temperature of not more 
than 140 degrees Fahrenheit; (4) 
that it shall be graded as to color by 
the Standard Honey Grader, with 
grades varying from water-white to 
dark; (5) that it shall be plainly 
stamped and labeled, with the grade 
and net weight of honey contained 
in the package, and, ,if the package 
is opaque, with the also; (6) 
opaque containers for’ extracted 
honey, whether barrels or kegs or 
tin cans in shall be new in 
appearance shall be clean on 
the inside. 

Since the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act of 1906, 
only sixteen actions have been insti- 
tuted against beekeepers; no 
have developed since 1920. 
tem of field surveys 
the Department of Agriculture is 
capable of detecting any general 
violation before it could exist long 
in interstate traffic. Practically all 
states have good legislation 
parable to the Federal law, 
most such this 
effectively enforced. 

Full information regarding the 
United States standard grades for 
honey may be had on application to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


color 


cases, 


and 


cases 
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states legislation is 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS | 





When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


WINTER STORES 

I have a colony of bees, new swarm, in 
a ten-frame hive that I got about the fourth 
of July. They have the bottom of the hive 
about two-thirds full of honey. Do you 
think that will be enough to carry them 
through the winter? A few days ago I fed 
them a quart of sugar syrup made of equal 
parts of granulated sugar and boiling water, 
and they took it all in one day. The next 
day I fed them a half gallon and they also 
took that in a day. A few days later I 
gave them another half gallon and it took 
them two days to take that up, but when 
I looked in the hive I could not see any 
more combs than there were before feeding. 
I used a Boardman feeder. Is there any 
kind of feeder you can use to feed bees 
after you have packed in a winter case? I 
want to be sure and bring this colony 
through the winter in good shape, as they 
are the only one I have and they are very 
gentle, and I think good workers, as they 
gathered all this honey in about three 
weeks. ILLINOIS. 


Answer.—To know whether your bees 
have enough for winter, you must either 
weigh the hive or estimate it. The bees 
should not have less than twenty-five pounds 
of food. 


you must either know or estimate approxi- 


The weight of the hive and combs 


mately. This amount would probably not 
bring them to the crop of next summer, as 
they need considerable for spring breeding, 
but more may be given in spring. 

As to the syrup to be fed, it should be 
richer, for winter feed, than for spring. We 
use twice as much sugar, by weight, as 
water; the proportion you used would make 
good spring feed, when they are breeding, 
for they need lots of water then. 

The fact that you did not see any increase 
in the building of the combs shows you how 
much comb costs. After you practice bee- 
keeping a little longer you will learn that 
it takes a lot of honey to build it, at least 
ten pounds to one, on an average. But if 
your hive is two-thirds full of comb, they 
have enough room Sor their winter stores. 

We do not like an entrance feeder. We 
prefer to feed on top of the brood chamber, 
right over the cluster. An inverted fric- 
tion-top can, with many very small holes 
in the cover, is the feeder that we like best. 
If you invert it first on a dish, keeping it 
there till the pressure has 
stopped the leak, you have no trouble with 
its running too fast. 

You have the whole month of October in 
which to feed them yet, for you are farther 
south than we are. 


atmospheric 


Give them plenty. Doo- 
little always recommended about five per 
cent of honey mixed with the food, to keep 
it from crystallizing, but it is not indispen- 
sable. Don’t give them unknown honey, as 
it might contain germs of foulbrood, even 
if it is very fine and wholesome. 
PREPARATION FOR WINTER 
I have four colonies, each housed in two 
ten-frame standard hive bodies. I intend 
to transfer to Modified Dadant, but must 
keep them in the Standard till next spring. 
Also, I want to reduce them to one hive 
body each before winter. Therefore: 
1. At about what date should I reduce 
them, here in the latitude of Philadelphia? 
2 If each of the ten frames in a hive 


$02 


body is two-thirds full of capped honey, 
will that be enough food to carry the colony 
through the winter and early spring, or 
should I reserve a couple of frames for use 
in the spring? 

3. In the above case, shall I still feed 
the bees syrup after the first hard frost? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Answers.—1. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to reduce those colonies to a _ single 
story for winter. But if the bees occupy 
only one story when cold weather is near, 
it will not be difficult to remove the other 
story and return it to them in spring. Being 
confined in a smaller space, they will keep 
warm more easily. 

2. Two stories two-thirds full of capped 
honey would really be more than needed to 
carry the bees through to the next crop 
But I feel quite sure that you will not find 
them so full as that, if you examine them 
some time in October. If they need food, 
be sure and give them sugar syrup before 
cold weather. 

3. Do not wait till it is too cold to feed 
them what they need. Do it before cold 
weather. 


WINTERING IN TWO HIVE BODIES 

1. On September 2 I caught a swarm 
which I think issued from one of my colo- 
nies that is in a small hive. I put them in 
a large ten-frame hive with full sheets of 
wired foundation. A beekeeping friend told 
me to put them back with the other hive by 
placing them on top with a sheet of paper 
between, so I did that and they joined all 
right and have nearly filled the large hive 
with honey. 

Now I want to know if I can leave these 
hive bodies together for winter. I intend 
to winter out-of-doors and pack the hives 
in straw. I wish the bees were all in the 
new large hive, because the old one is too 
small for a good colony. It has ten frames, 
but is not deep enough. Is there any way 
| could transfer them? Of course, there 
may be brood in the old hive. There is 
some in the new one, as I examined it the 
other day. 

2. The bees have been making honey up 
till now, but we had a killing frost last 
night, so am afraid the season is over 

How soon shall I remove the supers from 
the beehives? 

3. Will the bees cap that which is not 
capped now, if I leave it a while? 

4. I have one colony that swarms badly. 
Will a drone and queen trap help control 
swarming ? SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Answers.—1. I would recommend that 
you examine the lower hive. If it has brood 
also, leave it. But it is quite probable that 
it is mostly empty; in that case it is as 
well to remove it, shake the bees out of it 
and let them all cluster in the larger hive. 
Bees may be wintered in two stories, but 


they keep more comfortable in a single story 


for winter, especially in your climate. If 
you examine both hives you will know their 
condition exactly. They surely have but 


one queen for both. 

2. Remove the supers at once. They 
should be removed shortly after the crop 
ends, say a week or so after the first frost, 
as there is not likely to be any more crop. 

3 The bees are not at all likely to cap 
their combs that are not capped when the 


season ends. But the honey will be ripened 





just the same and they will use the ur 
capped honey first. 

4. Yes, a drone and queen trap will pre 
vent the queen from emerging with th 
swarm. But this is a poor way of prevent 
ing swarming, as it does not prevent th 
bees from having the swarming fever an 
they worry themselves in trying to swarn 
and, besides, will often kill the queen whe 
Better put those 
bees in a larger hive, give them plenty o 


they find she cannot go. 


ventilation and plenty of shade when the 


swarming season comes. 


EXTRACTING 

1. What is the best way to extract honey 
with an extractor? 

2. I have two supers filled with honey 
sections with full drawn combs, but empty 
Would you advise to hold them over unti 
next season and return them to the bees 

3. I had one hive swarm three time 
last July, and the third swarm returned t« 
the hive of its own accord. Can you ex 
plain the reason why, and the remedy? 

4. I have one hive apparently weak, an 
only five brood frames filled. Would yo 
advise giving them extra honey for winter‘ 

5. I bought one hive last spring and 


the brood comb looks very dark. Would 
you advise changing it next spring? 
CHICAGO. 
Answers.—-1. I do not understand your 


first question, but I will reply the best | 
can. Have your combs warm, as warm a 
they were when you took them out of the 
hive. Uncap the cells with some kind of 
a knife; if you do not have any honey knife 
then place them in the machine and run it 
turning the combs over after extracting 


one side, if you do not have a self-inverting 


machine. 
2. I would certainly keep those empty 


combs in sections, to be used as baits in the 
supers next year. 

3. The third swarm was probably accom- 
panied with a virgin queen who went out 
for a mating flight. They went back into 
the hive when she returned. You can pre- 
vent third swarms by returning the second 
swarm to the hive after keeping it in an 
empty hive 24 or 48 hours 

4. It will probably need two or three 
frames filled with honey. But we have win- 
tered colonies on only five combs, in the 
cellar, by feeding them fifteen or twenty 
pounds of sugar syrup before putting them 
away. 

5. If the brood combs are worker comb 
and straight, they may be used a long time 
If you find that the queen does not lay in 
them, remove them and use comb founda- 
tion in their stead But be sure and de- 
stroy at once all drone combs or crooked 
combs 


LARD BARRELS FOR HONEY 
1. Would very clean lard barrels do to 
put honey in? I wish to use a barrel to 
make honey-butter which I plan to sell out 
in little one-pound lard tubs, or pails brought 
by the customer. I can get good, sound, 
clean lard barrels for 25 cents. 
2. I am a young fellow 22, 


staying at 
home, keeping my bees, 


cellar wintering 
My father is a renter and is going to move 
March 1. It is too cold to place the bees 
out on their stands at that time. I expect 
I shall have to take them from the cellar 
here and move them right into the cellar 
on the other place. Do you think it wil 
do them any great damage? 

I have thirty now and plan to increase to 
at least two hundred in Modified Dadant 
hives. IOWA. 
never tried lard 
pails or barrels that have contained it, t 
put honey in. I would be afraid that pail 


(Continued on page 505) 


Answers.—1l1. I have 
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(Continued from page 502) 
would get rancid and give a taste to the 
honey. So I am not in favor of it. You 
might try on a few. The rancidity would 
probably not come before the end of winter. 
But if you had a lot of them left on hand 

the spring and the honey had acquired 
, bad taste, it would be very inconvenient 
and would probably cause more loss than 
the difference in cost with new pails or 
barrels. 

2. I would not like to move the bees 
from one cellar to another in March. Could 
you not get permission to haul your bees to 
the new cellar this fall? Or perhaps you 
could get permission to leave them in the 
other cellar a few weeks longer. Your loca- 
tion is pretty far north in lowa and winter- 
ing is a more serious problem than with us. 
But you might, nevertheless, be able to 
winter them _ out-of-doors, by sheltering 
them carefully. 

If they have very good food, the moving 
in March might not hurt, but I would dis- 
like to try it. 


UPWARD VENTILATION 

Would it be a good thing to nail a carpet 
or rug under the inner cover and leave 
escape hole open for ventilation, when on 
the hives, when wintering the bees in the 
cellar? Or would a carpet on top of the 
inner cover, with escape hole open, be bet- 
ter than above suggestion? Should the 
escape hole be open or not, and should the 
regular cover be on? The above is for win- 
tering in the cellar. 

MINNESOTA. 


Answer.—I suppose by “escape’ you 
mean a bee escape in a honey board on top 
of the brood chamber. We do not like to 
leave a bee escape on the hive longer than 
just necessary to remove the bees from the 
super. After that there is a possibility of 
the bees gluing it so as to make it difficult 
to work. 

Putting a carpet or rug over the combs 
for cellar wintering is a very good thing, 
as it allows moisture to escape without too 
much ventilation. We like to give plenty 
of air at the bottom, but we leave all the 
covers on the hive stand during the winter 
and put only the hive body into the cellar. 
We have had our colonies so closely piled 
that at one time a queenless colony joined 
the colony above it. 


WINTERING INSIDE 


We have a building about 12x20 feet and 
about 8 feet high. It has a concrete floor 
about 6 inches thick. The wall is one thick- 
ness of shiplap in good condition. The upper 
part is used as a store room. There is one 
window on the north, two on the west, one 
on the south, and one on the east. It is 
not damp and it averages about 40 degrees 
in the winter. There is an excellent wind- 
break all around it. Would you recommend 


this as a good place to winter bees? Also, 
would you recommend packing besides? 
This house is close to the hives and it 


would be very handy to winter them there. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

not recommend any 
building with only one thickness of shiplap 
in the wall, If you could 
have that building so as to keep it at not 


Answer.—I would 
to winter bees. 


less than 42 to 45 degrees during the entire 
winter, it would do, if kept dark. But it 
will be sure to freeze at times in the build- 
ing you describe. 

Better pack your bees 
dig a cellar for them. If the colonies are 
well packed they may be wintered out- 
doors, although I would much prefer cellar 
wintering in a section as far north as you 
are. 


out-of-doors, or 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Sixty-six Years with Bees and Fifty-four Years a Queen 
Breeder. Breed Three-Band Italians Only 





Nov. 1ltoJunel | June to July 1 July 1 te Nov. 1 











| 
co ia a 6 2 | 1 6 12 
$200 $850 $1500| $150 $750 $13 50| $125 $650 $1150 
225950 1800\ 175 900 1500/ 150 750 1350 
300 1650 3000 250 120 2 200 1050 18 50 
Select Tested, __. 350 1950 3500; 300 1650 3000/ 275 1500 21.00 





Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15.00. 


I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 
teste.) and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance 
cages, but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 




















Dittmer Foundation 


We make a specialty of working your wax into foundation 
for you, and now is the best time to plan for next season. 
Write us for samples and prices. Our foundation is made of 
pure beeswax only. A full line of supplies. Write us for 
quantity prices. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 


— | 














The Engravings Appearing in this Publication are made by the 


Waterloo Engraving & Service Company 
Waterloo, lowa 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes. Designs Furnished for Letterheads, 
Labels, Etc. We do no Printing. 
WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 


—) 




















Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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Every ounce of this 
re-processed Water 


| FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


measures up to a 
given standard of 
strength and purity 
For sterilizing combs infected with 
AMERICAN FOULBROOD it is the 
Cheapest Dependable Disinfectant. 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO., 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis Mo., Agents 


THE D. & B. CHEMICAL CO. 
800 E. 37th St. Portland, Oregon 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS 


can save money by ordering Lewis 
BEEWARE and Dadant’s Foundation 
from us. Write for illustrated price 
list. We buy beeswax. 


THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N 
DENVER, COLORADO 





Golden Queens and Banded Bees 


Untested queens_____-__-_ $1.00 each 
Tested queens_________ $1.50 each 
_ ents See $1.50 per Ib. 
Re $1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected; free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 
Valdosta, Ga. 





MONTANA AND NORTHWEST 


Lewis ‘“‘Beeware,’”’ Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation, Woodman Smokers. 
Cans and Glass Honey Containers 
Write for Catalog. 


Service. Quality. 


B. F. SMITH, JR., 


Fromberg, Montana 





BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 


PORTER 





For sale by all dealers. 


If no dealer, write factory. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Mfrs., 
a. ee 


Lewistown, IIl., 


(Mention Am. Bee 


Journal when writing) 
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A WYOMING TOAD 





This is a Wyoming toad. 
that a Wyoming toad is very much 
like a Connecticut toad or a Georgia 


I suppose 


toad. The interesting thing about 
this toad is that we found him near 
a big apiary not far from Wheatland, 
and while there was a group of bee- 
keepers standing around when I took 
the picture, they all seemed to have 
a friendly feeling for him. It is a 
well-known fact that toads eat bees, 
and yet most beekeepers will go out 
of their way to protect them. 

The toad has a most amazing appe- 
tite, and the number of insects that 
he consumes can hardly be estimated. 
If you want to test the accuracy of 
your eyesight, just try watching a 
toad eating his dinner. He sits quiet- 
ly watching the approach of an in- 
sect and suddenly the bug just isn’t 
there. So quick does the toad gobble 
him up that it takes a quick eye to 
see what happens. The toad’s tongue 
is fastened at the front of the mouth 
instead of the back, and darts out 


Is This Correct ? 


The heading and text disagree in 
an answer given by Dr. W. A. Evans, 
of the Chicago Tribune, replying to 
an inquirer about the value of honey 


in diabetes. The heading says: 
“Honey Foe of Diabetes.” Here is 
the text: 


“R. G. D. writes: ‘I am using honey 
for sweetening, due to my diabetic 
condition. Please tell me how I can 
tell pure honey. Also, if honey is 
good for the purpose I am using it 
for. My original weight was 220 
pounds. Three years ago I lost 78 
pounds and now I have gained it all 
back. I feel better, but would 
rather keep my weight down. I 
don’t seem to be able to do this.’ 

“Reply: ‘I think you need to be 


and catches an insect and stows 
away with lightning-like rapidity. 
It is hard to understand how th« 
toad can find capacity for such quan- 
tities of insects as he continues to 


devour. Except for the occasional! 
meal of bees, he renders a great 
service, and many a beekeeper will 


carry a toad a long way from the 
apiary and release him rather than 
to do him any harm. Some gar- 
deners offer rewards to children for 
every live toad they bring and re- 
lease in the garden. 

At Sunset Ranch I have been in- 
terested in the endless chain of 
appetites which we find there. The 
toads devour the insects, and the 
garter-snakes swallow the toads. The 
bitterns eat the snakes, and if the 
bitterns don’t watch out the coyotes 
will catch them. The farmers of the 
neighborhood are on the watch for 
the coyotes, but draw the line at 
eating them. It is a case of every- 
body eat or be eaten. 

Frank C. Pellett. 


under the direction of some one ex- 
perienced in diabetes. If your 
trouble is diabetes your adviser will 
tell you that you need not look for a 
way to tell pure honey, since you 
must not eat honey—good or bad.’ 

“What you write about your 
weight also shows that you need 
help.” 


The Dadant System of Beekeeping 


We now have the Dadant System 
of Beekeeping in English, French, 


Italian and Russian. The Spanish 
edition appears to be_ indefinitely 
postponed. We can spare a few 
copies in Russian at $1 per copy. 


They have just come to hand. We 
keep the other editions of each lan- 
guage in stock all the time. 
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Carniolan and Adel. Bees 


ear Friend Dadant: 

I have just been reading about 
your recollections regarding im- 
ported bees, page 481, October num- 
ber. You say you do not re¢all the 
source of the Adel bee. If I am not 
wrong, Henry Alley originated that 
ime. I also think that he made the 
claim that his Adels were a yellow 
bee of Carniolan origin. 

This is quite possible, for the first 
Carniolan I ever had gave a daughter 
which mated with Italian and the 
bees were not mixed as hybrids 
usually are, but every bee was either 
a fine looking Italian or else a fine 
looking Carniolan. A yellow daugh- 
ter of such a queen might well de- 
velop, in a few generations, a yellow 
strain of bee fairly persistent. 

Yours sincerely, 
Allen Latham. 

After receipt of Mr. Latham’s let- 
ter, we looked up Alley’s “The Bee- 
keeper’s Handy Book,” the second 
part of which is entitled “Twenty- 
two Years of Queen-Rearing.”’ Three 
editions, 1883, 1885, and 1893, were 
vainly looked through without re- 
sult. He speaks of Italian, Carni- 
olan, Holy Land bees, as well as the 
Apis Dorsata, but says nothing of 
any race of “‘Adel’’ bees. He claims 
that Italian bees reared in America 
are nearer pure Italian than Italian 
bees in Italy, which is equal to say- 
ing that the negro of Mississippi is 
purer black than the African. He 
mentions Hungarian, Carniolan and 
Caucasian bees as being “one and 
the same race,” and adds: “‘They do 
not show any yellow bands as do 
other races. In propagating them, 
I found that the grayish color van- 
ished and they soon resembled the 
black bee, but when crossed with the 
Italian, the workers were quite hand- 
somely marked.”’ 


—_ 


As Professor Francis Jager, of 
Minnesota, is a native of Jugo-Slavia, 
I concluded to write him for infor- 
mation. Here is his reply: 

Dear Mr. Dadant: 

I hereby give you all the informa- 
tion I have on Carniolan and Adel 
bees, as requested in your letter of 
October 12 with the inclosure of Mr. 
Latham’s letter from Norwichtown, 
Connecticut. 

The large silver grey Carniolan 
bee is found northeast of the moun- 
tain divide of the Alps, in former 
Austria, extending as far as the 
Danube river on the north, at which 
place they begin to assume a brown- 
ish color, which further north to- 
wards Germany turns into black. 
They extend east into the Banat 
Plains of Hungary, south into the 
Balkans as far as the Bistrica river, 
thence east as far as Asia. In Sa- 
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Your Biggest Competitor 


Is Not the Honey Packer 


For every jar of honey on the dealer's shelf, there 
are ten jars of preserves, syrups and jams~—tempting, 
coaxing, begging for the consumer's dollar. Here are 
your big competitors. In their sparkling glass con- 
tainers how appetizing they look how pure. Honey 

mellow, golden deserves an equal chance. Pack 
it in fluted "Diamond I" Honey Jars. Let glass con- 
tainers win new markets for honey just as they 
have done for honey’s successful competitors. 


"Diamond |" Honey Jars in 2 ounce, % pound, | pound and 2 
pound sizes sold through leading Beekeeper Supply 
Houses or write us direct 


“Wisois Glass Company - - - Alton Il 








Bottles 


Diamond 








Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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Achord 
Queens 


The Best of Pure Three- 
Banded Italians 


Select young laying 
queens now 


75c each 


ANY NUMBER 


W. D. ACHORD 


Fitzpatrick, Ala. 














VWOSERH 
SE, 


726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


HONEY Wanted, comb and extrac- 
ted, any quantity 


Perret-Maisonneuve Books 


We now have a stock of 
the third edition of Perret- 
Maisonneuve’s French work 
on “Intensive Beekeeping 
and Queen Rearing,” which 
we can supply to those who 
wish them. It is a book of 
over 500 pages. 





Price $2.25 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. Ill, 














BOOKING ORDERS 

for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens; 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $4.50; dis- 
count on quantity. Select untested, 
$1.00, $10.00 per dozen; select tested 
queen, $1.50. Inaspector’s certificate 
with each. 








J. ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 
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loniki, and other coast towns along 
the Mediterranean, a mixture of yel- 
low blood is found, in Albania, Dal- 
matia, Fiume, Trieste, and along the 
coast to Venice. The yellow blood 
penetrates from the Adriatic inland 
along the rivers, valleys and canyons 
as far as Vipava (Wipicca). In a 
few places in Carniola where buck- 
wheat grows, migratory beekeeping 
has been in vogue for many years. 
Traces of yellow blood are found in 
such localities due to Italians from 
northern Italy shipping in or bring- 
ing wagon loads of bees for buck- 
wheat bloom in July and August. In 
the mountains above the plains the 
Carniolan bee still exists in _ its 
purity. 

As to the Adel bees, the name is 
derived probably from one of the 
first exporters of Italian bees by the 
name of Adele Prollius, of Miria, 
near Venice. 

Dr. John Dzierzon was the first 
to import Italian bees north of the 
Alps, in 1853, and he bought his 
first yellow colony from Miss Adele 
Prollius. Miss Adele is mentioned 
very frequently in those days in the 
Eichstadter Bienenzeitung and Bie- 
nenvater (according to Alfonsus). 
When the Americans began to im- 
port bees from Italy and more ex- 
porters appeared on the market, the 
bees shipped by Miss Adele Prollius 
became known as Adel bees in dis- 
tinction to bees of other dealers, a 
kind of trade mark. 

From my observation 
Italy, I saw very yellow bees in 
Venice, Ancona, Piacena, and from 
there towards Milan. At Genoa they 
began to change into black, and they 
were mostly all black along the 
Riviera into France. Southern Ital- 
ian bees appear to be darker, from 
what I saw in Rome and Bari. 

Yours very truly, 

Francis Jager, 
Chief of Division. 
Jager’s opinion tallies 
The pure Carniolan is a 
gray bee. Mixtures of it with the 
Italian are found wherever’ the 
rivers, valleys and canyons allow of 
bee travel. Along the Riviera, in 
the part of Italy called Liguria, the 
same mixture shows on a narrow 
strip of land between the mountains 
and the Mediterranean, as described 
in the American Bee Journal for 
October, 1915, in a letter from Vit- 
torio Orregia. But the true Carni- 

olan bee is not yellow. 

Regarding the ‘“Adel’’ bees, we 
were told that Charles Mondeng, of 
Minneapolis, had once kept them for 
So we wrote him. He replied: 

“It was through Mr. Alley that I 
introduced the “Adel” bees. In some 
old writings of his, Mr. Alley gives 
a complete history of the Adel bees. 


of bees in 


Professor 
with ours. 


sale. 


I have gone through a number 
my old catalogs and have taken o 
pages that might help you out som« 

Along with the letter we fou 
pages showing the claims made 
Mr. Alley for this bee. Prolificn« 
non-swarming, gentleness, worki 
ability, large size, comb _ buildi: 
hardiness, color—the claims are 
very extensive that it is no wond 
the so-called Adel bees were ab: 
doned. It would have been imp 
sible to supply as perfect a race 
Alley claimed this to be. 

Whether the name “Adel” came 
from the lady mentioned by Pro- 
fessor Jager, or whether it was sim- 
ply an advertising scheme of All 
there is nothing left of that bee, 
which was certainly not a special 
race. We must not delude ourselves 
in believing that we can make a race 
of bees to order, as we make a bee- 
hive. 


‘s 





Canadian Honey Producers Want 


Crop Graded 


Strong representations have been 
made to the Dominion Government 
at Ottawa by a delegation of honey 
producers requesting a grading law 
on honey, such as is now in force on 
eggs, butter and other produce, says 
Consul J. D. Hickerson, Ottawa, in 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce dated April 15. Honey has 
become a staple product of Canada 
in recent years, and the production 
has reached important proportions. 
Canadian producers are now prepar- 
ing to enter the export trade in 
honey, and feel that they should be 
protected by a grading law. Thi 
Dominion Government did not, how- 
ever, take any immediate action, t 
question being held in abeyance un- 
til such time as the product is on a 
proven export basis.—Toronto Globe, 
March 5, 1926. 





Poke Root for Shade 


I note in the September number 
an inquiry to the matter of annuals, 
as sunflowers, castor beans, etc., for 
shade. It chances that a number of 
poke root plants this year sprung up 
in some of my shrubbery, and I ob- 
serve that the plant is a vigorous 
grower, has a wide spread and would 
be a shade producer by the latter 
part of June, particularly if given a 
little fertilization and room, as it 
would have if planted in the 
near a single hive. It has an advan- 
tage over the sunflower and the cas- 
tor bean that its stalk, leaves and 
branches after frozen down are not 
so bulky. 

Ww. B.. Bi 


open 


Piatt, Missouri. 
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As the 


Platteville crowd 





gathered in from here and 


there before the 








camera 


The Memorial Chautauqua at Platteville 


N EVER was there an occasion 

more devoted to its purpose or 
more delightful in its setting than 
the Memorial Chautauqua at Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, August 17-20. Inas- 
much as this meeting was planned 
largely out of regard for the Da- 
dants, both the American Bee Jour- 
nal force and most of the members 
of Dadant & Sons left their work to 
attend. 

Although much embarrassed by 
the unexpected honor bestowed upon 
them by Wisconsin and shared with 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Illinois, no one 
carrying the name of Dadant could 
be anything but elevated by the un- 
usual respect shown them by the 
many friends gathered at this meet- 
ing. One could not but feel that 
those who were there came out of 
sincere regard for the occasion. This 
made the contacts and the friend- 
ships formed such as to last through 
the rest of life. 

The picture gives some idea of the 
number present at that moment. It 
is impossible to name them all, but 
they are from the four states named 
above, and from Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Ohio. Many who could 
not come sent letters of congratula- 


A radiogram 
“Die 
was. especially 


tion and remembrance. 
from the editor of 
Vater,” in Austria, 
pleasing. 

Professor H. F. Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was the - origi- 
nator of the idea of Memorial Chau- 
tauquas in honor of leaders of the 
beekeeping craft who are still among 
us and, as I understand it, he plans 
to continue in other years, extending 
the honor to others of prominence. 
He worked hard to make the present 
Chautauqua a success and he is to 
be congratulated on the 
handled. 

He had an able corps of assistants 
working with him. It is never 
sible to tell who assumes the burden 
for affairs of this sort, but it is al- 
ways certain that there are those in 
the background who never get indi- 
vidual credit for their efforts. In- 
deed, most of us attempt this sort 
of thing without any idea of personal 
reward. 

It is impossible to give all the de- 
tails of the Chautauqua, although 
there were many interesting numbers 
on the program and many enjoyable 
features worth recording. It was so 
arranged that, each day, one of the 


Bienen 


way it was 


pos- 








Autos in the field at the 


for October, 1926 


entrance 





to the apiary of N. E. France 


four cooperating states had charge 
of the program. August 17 was 
Wisconsin Day, with N. E. France 
as Chairman; August 18 was Min- 
Day, with Professor Francis 
Jager as Chairman; August 19 was 
Illinois Day, with Dr. A. C. Baxter, 
President of the Illinois State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, as Chairman; 
and August 20 was lowa Day, with 
Professor F, B. Paddock, of Ames, 
as Chairman. This gave a local fla- 
vor to the different days that 
it fresh interesting. 

It was fitting that the Chautauqua 
be held at Platteville, which is the 
home of N. E. France, who has long 
been in friendly association with the 
Dadants, and, like the elder Dadant, 
has come up through the early days 
of the industry and has been one of 
its foremost leaders. A meeting in 
honor of Mr. France was held at hi 
home in 1925, at which time he was 
honorary recognition, by the 
University of Wisconsin, for his serv- 
ices to the beekeeping industry. Mr. 
France was a delightful host at the 
Chautauqua and contributed to a 
large degree to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 


nesota 


made 
and 


given 


Wisconsin Day 


im- 
came up in the 
brief report of 
each day, beginning with Wisconsin. 
A full program was published under 
“Meetings Events” in the July 
Journal, reference to which can be 
for the titles of the different 
President Gwyn, of the Wis- 
Association, proved to be a 
capable speaker and an able -leader 
of his craft. Wis- 
consin is fortunate in its 


few of the 
that 
we give a 


To present a 
portant 
program, 


more 
items 


and 


made 
talks. 
consin 


The association in 
indeed 
choice of president, and we hope that 
Mr. induced to keep 
the chair for many years to come. 

An enjoyable the 
day was a visit to one of the apiaries 
of Mr. The photograph 


Gynn can be 
experience of 


France. 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 


50c 


EACH 


From October 1 to 15th 


Remember, Thrifty Bees are Guar- 
anteed to Please 


W. J, FOREHAND & SONS 


FT. DEPOSIT, ALA. 
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First Lesson In Beekeeping 


By C. P. Dadant 


In this volume 
the author has 
tried to give the 
safest guidance he 
knows to those in 
their first years of 
beekeeping. It is 
intended to an- 
swer most of the 
questions of the 
beginner, and it 
seems to have succeeded, as the book 
has a large sale. 





























Attractive cloth binding; 167 pages; 
178 illustrations. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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OCTOBER QUEENS 


50c 


EACH 


This is the last month in which you will 
be able to secure our high grade queens at 
50 cents each. For those who do not live 
too far north, this is an excellent time in 
which to cull out your poor queens and 
replace them with our prolific, honey-pro- 
ducing stock. A colony requeened in Octo- 
ber seldom, if ever, swarms in the spring. 


Address: 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 


Breeders of Three-Band Italians Only 
Box 8, Whitsett, Texas 
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shows the number of autos parked 
in the field near the apiary. It is 
needless to say that everything was 
spick, span, and efficient. In writing 
of Mr. France, in the April number 
of the Journal, 1925, Mr. Dadant 
says: “At every beekeepers’ meeting 
that we have ever attended at which 
Mr. France was present, we could 
be sure that he would bring some 
new idea, some kink, some method 
of doing the apiary work more easily 
than ever before. He has a number 
of appliances of his own invention, 
not patented, to help the beekeeper 
in his work.” This was very evident 
to us as we went around his apiary 
and through his honey house. 
Minnesota Day 

Francis Jager is always interesting 
on the platform and he was up to 
his usual standard as Chairman of 
Minnesota Day. Speaking of his 
state, Jager reported that the crop 
there was practically a failure, due 
to a nine weeks’ drought. It is in- 
teresting to note that, in his travels 
about the state this year, he reports 
fields of stunted grain side by side 
with the finest stands of sweet clo- 
ver, showing the ability of the latter 
plant to withstand severe conditions. 
This will no doubt influence the 
planting of more clover throughout 
the state in the future. 


J. I. Hambleton, in charge of bee 
culture investigations in the office of 
bee culture, U. S. D. A., Washington, 
D. C., reviewed the grading rules 
prepared by the department, and ex- 
plained the need for the general use 
of them in this country. 

He cited the case of Germany, 
where importations of honey from 
the United States have been high. 
Germany is now requesting a tariff 
against American honey and issuing 
propaganda to the effect that our 
honey is shipped in leaky oil cans, 
that it is mostly “wild”? honey, mixed 
with brood and bees, and therefore 
not fit to eat. The department is 
making some attempt to overcome 
this publicity by distributing abroad 
correct information concerning Amer- 
ican honey. It is hoped that, from 
now on, the adoption of grading and 
inspection will help to relieve this 
situation so that foreign markets 
will have confidence in our product. 

Hambleton reported that a large 
sale of honey in France was _ lost 
simply from the lack of grading. 
There is no doubt that grading will 
help our export trade. The grading 
rules, as prepared by the depart- 
ment, will be published shortly and 
a report of them will be made in the 
Journal. Those interested may ob- 
tain them for use in their locality. 

It will not be required that anyone 
use these grading rules, but, if they 
are adopted, it is proposed to register 


the apiaries conforming to the 
quirements, thus giving the inii- 
vidual a prestige in the market wh 
will be of advantage to him. Pack: 
of honey will also be similarly reg 
tered. It is to be hoped that stat 
other than Wisconsin will ad 
grading laws in the future, making 
grading compulsory. 

Color charts will be used to take 
sare of the grading of section hon 
and a glass grader, developed by t 
Bureau of Standards, will be used i 
determining the grades of extract: 
honey. These graders will be in t 
possession of the different branches 
of the Department of Markets 
throughout the United States and 
available there for the use of any 
who may need them. For the aver- 
age individual, they are too costly. 

One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses was that of Miss Malitta D. 
Fischer, of Madison, Wisconsin, on 
the “Reaction of the Public to Honey 
in Prepared Foods.” Miss Fischer is 
the young lady who operates the 
“Honey Tea Room” in Madison, as 
described on page 428, September, 
1925. An article by Miss Fischer, 
page 315 of the July issue, 1925, 
gives her ideas, which she has de- 
veloped concerning the uses of honey, 
in about the same way as they were 
given at the Chautauqua. 

Briefly, she believes that attempts 
to get people to use honey in cooking 
and in place of other sweets is the 
wrong way to approach our market. 
She believes that housewives will use 
honey only when they see how it will 
serve them in creating foods easy to 
prepare and which will give her re- 
sults that cannot be as easily ob- 
tained with other materials. In other 
words, Miss Fischer believes in ad- 
vertising the use of honey on its own 
merits, disregarding any competition, 
and that no attempt should be made 
to advise its use, in a general way, 
in cooked foods. Honey in its raw 
state is suited to many uses which 
are a delight to the average house- 
wife. If these can be made known 
widely it will not be difficult to dis- 
pose of the honey crop and several 
times more than we now produce. 

I believe she is absolutely correct. 
Miss Fischer has published a book 
on the uses of honey, at her own 
expense, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from her at Madison at one 
dollar. We also have a supply at the 
Journal office. 

Illinois Day 

Illinois Day was given over to a 
reception and to reviewing the his- 
tory of Charles Dadant and his de- 
scendants. Mr. George S. Demuth 
editor of “Gleanings in Bee Culture,” 
gave a very interesting account 
the history of beekepeing, emphasiz 
ing the fact that the Dadants have 
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been champions of the large hive all 
through those periods when smaller 
equipment was the rule. 
Presentation was made to Mr. 
Cc. P. Dadant of a book called the 
“Book of Friends,” containing photo- 
graphs of himself and family, a few 
historical passages, and the signa- 
tures of those present at the meet- 
ing. There was a photographer on 
the grounds, who took pictures of 
prominent groups, some of which we 
hope to publish later. These will be 
included in the book and probably 
a duplicate copy of the book will be 
placed in the Miller Memorial Li- 
brary at the University of Wisconsin. 
A brass plate was also presented, 
bearing the inscriptions of the four 
states, and an appropriate statement 
of the presentation in the center. It 
will serve as a fine remembrance of 
the occasion and it now hangs on the 
wall at the entrance to the new fac- 
tory of Dadant & Sons, at Hamilton. 


To top off the occasion, Professor 
Jager and a few of the friends of 
Professor V. G. Milum, formerly 
with the University of Wisconsin, 
but now with the University of IIli- 
nois, gave an impromptu charivari 
in honor of Mr. Milum and his bride, 
who had broken into their honey- 
moon to take part in the program. 
Professor Jager is very adept at this 
sort of thing. In his discourse, he 
began to talk about the old habit of 
calling the bees by beating on pans 
and how the swarm would gradually 
settle down so the beekeeper could 
obtain it and put it in its new home. 
He then announced that he would 
give an actual demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the method, at which 
point those concealed friends who 
had armed themselves with tinware 
“ame marching down the aisles, pan- 
demonium broken loose. They circled 
about the astonished couple, piling 
enough tins around them to last the 
next twenty years. It was very en- 
joyable to everyone, with the possi- 
ble exception of Mr. and Mrs. Milum. 
They took it in good part, however. 

The evening was given over to a 
banquet, with talks by several of 
those present. It was followed by 
an entertainment in the open. The 
crowd could not be dispersed, how- 
ever, and someone started to sing. 
The response was immediate. Im- 
promptu though it was, this was the 
most enjoyable part of the evening. 

Our friend Harry Lathrop, of 
Bridgeport, Wisconsin, was there, 
and so much delight did he take in 
this spirit of fun that he sat by the 
bedside in his shack for two or three 
hours thereafter playing “Money 
Musk,” “Pop Goes the Weasel” and 
many old-time favorites, totally un- 
aware of the crowd that passed be- 
fore the door. 
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lowa Day 

Iowa Day opened moist indeed. 
The rain in early morning was so 
heavy as to threaten the life of the 
occasion, but the program was taken 
up with determination and before 
noon the crowd was large enough to 
warrant the continuance of the day’s 
exercises. However, the program 
continued to be broken by interrup- 
tions of Jupiter Pluvius and it 
impossible to follow the lines 
down for it. 

Professor W. O. Park, of Ames, 
Iowa, gave the results of his research 
work to determine the amount of 
heat required by colonies at different 
times of the year and the amount of 
work needed to produce it. It is 
surprising to learn, from the results 
of his work, that apparently 
expend much more energ'y maintain- 


was 
laid 


bees 


ing proper temperature conditions in 
the spring than they do during the 
winter period. His work seems to 
indicate that bees are much more 
in need of shelter and _ protection 
during the latter part of winter and 
when early brood-rearing is in prog- 
gress than at any time previous. We 
hope to present his views in full in 
the Journal 

zs We 


Texas, 


in a later number. 


Burleson, of Waxahatchie, 
gave a fine, practical talk on 
the problems of the package shipper 
of the South and the usual methods 
which are employed in preparing 
bees for northern shipments. It gave 
those present a good idea of what 
the southern shipper has to contend 
with. 3urleson makes a 
appearance and is a good example 
of the high type of men who 
being attracted to our industry. 


splendid 


are 


How We Celebrated “Honey Day” In Manitoba 


L. T. Floyd 


HURSDAY, September 3, was 

“Honey Day” in Winnipeg, and 
I believe a number of the readers 
of this paper will be pleased to learn 
how much it was appreciated by the 
public. 

At our last during a 
discussion on advertising, the follow- 
ing suggestion was offered: 

A request was made for contribu- 
tions from fifty producers of a ten- 
pound pail of honey, each; these to 
be bottled and made up into 
thousand half-pound sample jars to 
be presented to the first one thou- 
sand paid admissions to the Winni- 
peg Garden Show, on a day suitable 
to the management, which we would 
term “Honey Day.” This suggestion 
was made at an afternoon 
when about 250 beekeepers 
present and was so well received 
that before the evening meeting 750 
pounds had been promised. It was 
then decided that the plan 
seemed to please the beekeepers so 
well, the amount should be raised to 
half a ton and two thousand samples 
be the aim. 

The beekeepers were to supply the 
honey, the Association the containers 
and labels, and the Winnipeg local 
offered to take care of 
the acistribution at the show. 

The Winnipeg Garden 
staged by the Manitoba 
tural and Forestry 
features flowers, fruit 
and honey, and is not out to make 
money. It is made up of a body of 
flower, fruit and vegetable enthusi- 
asts who do most of the work without 
remuneration. It had given’ the 
honey producers about $100.00 in 
prize money for a number of years 


convention, 


one 


session 


were 


since 


association 


Show is 
Horticul- 
Association, and 


vegetables, 


without 
effort 


any assistance, and_ this 
was partly to repay them for 
this consideration, but principally to 
place honey in the hands of a large 
number of people who, perhaps, 
knew little or nothing about it. 
Early in the summer, fearing that 
the 1926 crop might be a failure, a 
circular letter was sent out by the 
Association to those who had pledged, 
asking them to save a pail of honey 
from their 1925 stock, if not already 
sold, and informing them these con- 
tributions would be 


accepted at any 
time during the 


summer. The 
tributions, therefore, began to arrive 


con- 


at headquarters as early as June and 
came along steadily all summer, so 
that one-half the 
livered before the 
ordered, 


amount was de- 


containers were 
We used as a package a straight- 
sided, plain, half-pound jar. All the 
honey was reliquified thoroughly and 
the whole lot staged in an exhibit 
on the right-hand side of the rink, 
with appropriate cards announcing 
the object of “‘Honey Day” and the 
time when the distribution would be 
made. In the center of the exhibit 
was a picture copied from Dadant’s 
representing a young 
honey and buckwheat 
wording, however, 
“Can I be Yo’ 
can changed to a 

Manitoba This card was 
drawn by one of our boys who likes 


hone Vy sign, 
darky eating 
cakes. The 
changed to 
Honey?” 


was 
read, 
and the 

design. 


to use his pencil, and was meant to 
draw attention to the local produc- 
In this it quite plainly missed 
the mark and was construed by the 
public as an invitation to come back 
to the show on Honey Day. 

On the morning of 


tion. 


“Honey Day” 





MOORE'S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view. 


By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITAL- 
IANS, which has won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentle- 
ness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., 
says: “I have the only apiary of any size 
that is withstanding European foulbrood in 
this district. It is headed by your queens 
and their daughters. I am deputy inspector, 
and find many apiaries almost extermi- 
nated.” 


I am now filling orders by return mail 
from one of the most valuable breeders that 
I ever possessed. Her colony came through 
the past severe winter in a_ single-walled 
hive (without any protection) in perfect 
condition, and her bees are possessed with 
that quiet determination to store surplus 
honey which so delights the honey pro- 
ducer. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, 
$9.00. Select untested, $1.25; 6, 
$11.00. 


anteed. 


$5.00; 12, 
$6.00; 12, 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
Circular free. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN, KENTUCKY 





Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


Queen-rearing Principles made clear. 
105 pages, 40 illustrations. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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When honey prices are low and labor 
costs high, can you afford to do 
without the 


HODGSON RADIAL HONEY 
EXTRACTOR 


Patented 1924. 
Write for circular to 


S. PD. HODGSON & SONS 


NEW WESTMINSTER, 
British Columbia, Canada. 











we counted carefully our tickets and 
made sure that we had a jar of honey 
for every ticket that would be issued. 
The ticket seller at the wicket passed 
out to each purchaser of adult and 
children’s tickets a second ticket for 
the honey. With every jar of honey 
a mimeographed sheet with the ob- 
ject of the contribution and the 
names of the contributors was hand- 
ed each recipient. 

The local papers were greatly in- 
terested in our project and gave us 
splendid advance as well as follow- 
up advertising, the slogan being, 
“Half a ton of honey given away.” 

On the evening preceding Honey 
Day the management received so 
many telephone calls regarding the 
honey that a meeting was hurriedly 
-alled and grave fears were enter- 
tained that we might not be able to 
supply the next day’s demand, which 
rather amused the bee men, but 
preparations were made to _ face 
anything that might develop. The 
exhibit, which up to this time had 
been left unprotected, was carefully 
screened and arrangements made to 
present the honey through a narrow 
passage. Honey Day arrived and the 
weather did not have any favors for 
us, as it was dark and showery, but 
in the morning, in spite of the dull 
day, some were waiting when the 
doors were opened. Through the 
day the attendance was slightly bet- 
ter than usual, but in the evening 
the crowd started to arrive and at 
8:15 the last ticket went through 
the wicket. A trip to the door at 
this time showed a crowd six tiers 
wide clear out to the street (fifty 
yards distant) waiting their turn. 

When it was found that the honey 
was all gone, some turned back and 
reported and hundreds went away, 
but of those who entered the rink 
most of them took the disappoint- 
ment with a smile, but a few were 
abusive and the committee had their 
hands full. Altogether, the day 
proved to be the biggest day in the 
history of the Garden Show. The 
average day’s attendance over a six- 
year period brought $268.90 in gate 
receipts. The best day in the history 
of the show was when a ticket was 


Texas Beekeepers’ Meeting 

The summer meeting of the Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association was held at 
College Station, August 3 and 4. 
This meeting was the largest in at- 
tendance and more interest was ap- 
parent than in any meeting since 
1920. A number of the older bee- 
keepers who have been absent from 
meetings in recent years gave the 


given each person for a drawing on 
a greenhouse. On that day, in 1921, 
the receipts were $521.30, but 
Honey Day we beat this record a 
secured gate receipts of $549.10. 

Among those receiving the sa 
ples were two gentlemen who ws 
returning home to Holland. Visit 
were present from many parts of t 
United States. One man, from Tex 
said: “Well, if I go back home a: 
tell that that I saw dahlias in t!} 
north country grown outdoors wit 
blooms measuring ten and a half 
inches across, and of the fruit an 
melons, no one would believe n 
but when I show them this sample 
of honey I feel that the honey story 
will surely be accepted.” 

In looking back I feel that we ac- 
complished all that we set out to do. 
The half-pound jar was generally 
acknowledged to be a good, generous 
sample. The honey dealers feel that 
we are helping them greatly in ad- 
vertising, and our Association mem- 
bers who contributed feel that they 
all had a hand in what turned out to 
be a very popular move. 

One of the greatest difficulties that 
we had to face in this project was 
the large number of our friends who 
knew that we had something to give 
away and who kept continually pull- 
ing us to one side to enquire how the 
chances were to secure a jar. These 
included those who held exhibitors’ 
and complimentary tickets and many 
others who could not understand why 
they must purchase a ticket to the 
show in order to get a ticket for the 
honey. 

We feel that our greatest achieve- 
ment in connection with the whole 
thing was that, although we may 
have lost some friends, we staged 
our exhibit, left it practically unpro- 
tected for three days with crowds 
pushing by, and moved it with a 
number of helpers, and, when the 
tickets were checked up, by the com- 
mittee, we were short only eight jars. 

The leading daily paper published 
the following next morning: 

“Half a ton of honey was given 
away last night at the Flower Show; 
that’s why everyone looks so sweet 
this morning.” 


Meetings and Events 


Association the benefit of their ex- 
perience. Many of the younger bee- 
keepers of the state reported upon 
the results obtained in working bees 
from a standpoint of classroom work 
in place of years of field experience. 

The Beekeepers’ Buzz, the clear- 
ance house for joviality, which is 
held at each annual meeting, brought 
forth a new crop of jokes relative to 
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Texas beekeepers. One _ bee- 
eper who had not been present 
r a number of years remarked that 
. institution of the Buzz was a life 

saver for the association. 

The beekeepers adopted resolutions 
asking for the requirement of a 
health certificate on all honey im- 
ported into the state. They upheld 
by resolution the present enforce- 
ment of the present foulbrood law. 
They asked for a law providing for a 
permanent fund for foulbrood work 
and upheld the work of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 

The following officers were elected 
for the year 1926-27: L. R. Nolan, 
Corsicana, Texas, President; H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; W. O. Victor, Uvalde, 
Texas, Superintendent of Exhibits; 
T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Judge 
of Exhibits; E. G. LeStourgeon, San 
Antonio, Speaker for State Fair; W. 
E. Joor, Dallas, delegate to Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League. 

H. B. Parks. 


New Hampshire Meeting 


The New Hampshire Beekeepers’ 
Association held their seventh an- 
nual meeting in connection with 
Farmers’ Week at Durham, N. H., 
August 17, 1926, and had a very 
successful meeting. 

Mr. W. J. Nolan, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, who 
the leading speaker, discussed the 
wintering of bees. In the evening 
he demonstrated wintering. Mr. 
Warren Whitcomb, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, spoke on “Swarming and 
Swarm Control’ and demonstrated 
disinfection of foulbrood combs. Mr. 
G. C. Barton, state bee inspector, 
gave “Two Years’ Results of Inspec- 
tion Work,” and Mr. Wardwell, of 
Newmarket, demonstrated handling 
bees and requeening. 


was 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 
H. B. Littlefield, 

N. H., President. 

E. C. Wardwell, Newmarket, N. H., 
Vice-President. 

J. R. Hepler, Durham, N. 
retary-Treasurer. 

H. B. Stephens, Durham, William 
Putnam, Hancock, and J. J. Allen, 
New Boston, N. H., executive com- 
mittee. 


Salem Depot, 


H., Sec- 


J. R. Hepler, Secretary. 


Louisiana Beekeepers Meet 


The Louisiana State Beekeepers’ 
Association held its summer meeting 
August 6 and 7 at the new State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. Harry 
D. Wilson, state commissioner of 
agriculture, stated that the beekeep- 
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ers of the state were good co-opera- 
tors and that his department 
had any difficulty with enforcing 
regulations affecting beekeepers. He 
said that in his opinion this was one 
of the main reasons for the wonder- 
ful results obtained in the 
control work in Louisiana. 


never 


disease 


Ways and means for the entertain- 
ment of American 


were de- 


delegates to the 
Honey Producers’ 
cided upon and a committee, with 
Dr. L. C. Spencer, of New Orleans, 
as chairman, was appointed to make 
The as- 
sociation extends a cordial invitation 
to all beekeepers to attend the league 
convention and, at the same 
real bee country with 
plants blooming in January. 


League 


the necessary arrangements. 


time, 
honey 
The association went on record as 
favoring the plan of the American 
Honey Producers’ League for adver- 
tising honey, and a committee was 
appointed to formulate plans to raise 
the money. 
The officers elected for the 
year are as follows: 
President, Jes Dalton, 
ville, La. 
Vice-President, Mrs. 
Westwego, La. 


ensuing 
Moreau- 
M. Stevenson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Stabe, L. S. U., Baton Rouge, La. 


Henry A. Stabe. 


Henry 


The Mid-West Show 

The Mid-West Horticultural Expo- 
sition is to be held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, November 16 to 20, 1926. Be- 
cause of the affiliation of the 
3eekeepers’ 
other organizations 
this exposition, 
ceive the same 
to the others. 


Iowa 
with the 
which 
apiary 


Association 
sponsor 
products re 
recognition as given 

An invitation is extended to those 
interested to bring their best, fruit, 
flowers, nuts, vegetables and honey, 
for display. In the apiary depart 
ment entries are open from any part 
of the United States or Canada; 
$527.50 in cash prizes and $40.00 in 
trade certificates, payable in bee sup- 
plies, are available, in addition to 
the Grand Sweepstakes Trophy Cup 
donated by the A. I. Root Company, 
of Iowa. The prizes are worth com- 
peting for, for the honor of winning 
at the Mid-West show should attract 
every red-blooded bee man who takes 
pride in his output. 

We would call the 


Canadian 


attention of our 

friends to the fact that 
igible to compete on 

equal terms with 

Canadians have com 

won prizes on live 


Canadians are el] 


those near home. 
to America and 
stock and grains 
at our international expositions, but 
If they 
Ameri 


the beekeepers do not come. 


do not fear to compete with 


there 
display of Canadian 
show. Where the 
able to come in person, the manage- 
ment will place the 
arrangements 
in advance to 


can should be a 
honey at this 


exhibitor is un- 


be ekeepers, 


exhibits, but 
special made 


atten- 


must be 
insure proper 
tion to placing such exhibits. 

Prof. Francis 
versity of 


Uni- 
will judge in 
this year. It 
great show, 


Jager, of the 
Minnesota, 
the honey department 
promises to be a and 
everywhere to 
enter the competition. .Address Prof. 
F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa, for pre- 
mium list. 


we urge beekeepers 


Pacific International Honey 


Oct. 30-Nov. 6, 1926 


Exhibit, 


The exhibit will be limited to comb 
honey and extracted honey. 
will be formed of 


Classes 
any such honey 
entered. The shipper should indicate 
on the package the class in which he 
would have the honey entered, such 
as “Alfalfa Comb,’ “Clover Extract- 
ed,” ete. The grading rules used at 
the Oregon State Fair will be 
in judging the honey. 


used 
To qualify for prizes, all entries 
must consist of not less than twenty- 
four pounds or sections of honey for 
each entered. All 
prepaid, and 
later than 6 p. 


class shipments 
must be on 

hand not m., October 
27. Address shipments to Honey Ex- 
hibit, Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, North 
All extracted honey must be in 
glass to compete for prizes. Exhibi- 
tors are invited to use their labels on 
the honey, but the label shall not be 
considered in 
All honey entered 
property of the 
keepers’ 


must be 


Portland, Oregon. 


judging the honey. 

becomes the 
State Bee 
who are spon 
soring and financing the exhibit, and 
who will pay premiums ranging from 


Oregon 
Association, 


$4.00 to $13.00, amounting to $385. 


In Massachusetts 

The Eastern Massachusetts Society 
of Beekeepers met at 
August 21. Allen 
Charles W. Ellis 
advertised for the occasion. It 
one of the days when 
keepers bring their lunch and enjoy 
eating from a basket in the open air. 


Norwood on 
Latham and 
were the speakers 
was 


pienie bee- 


Frederick County Fair, Maryland 


In Maryland, the Frederick County 
Fair, October 19-22, has this 
offered premiums for honey, 
and wax Those who can exhibit, 
for details to E. N. Cory, Col- 
Park, Maryland, Secretary of 
the Maryland State Beekeepers’ As- 


sociation, 


year 


bees, 


write 


lege 
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Root Quality Honey Containers 


Stimulate sales by packing your crop in a package it is worthy of. 


I 


Single-tier all pine comb honey cases of sturdy construction insure safe handling of your crop. The 
glass front makes certain it will be attractively displayed. Our new light weight case is 
low in price and highly satisfactory, as increasing sales testify 


Sixty pound cans are made of 107-pound tin plate, the standard. They have a large opening of 
2'. inches, which makes filling easy 


| Hazel-Atlas jars and friction top pails, the best in their line, are always in stock 
ready for immediate shipment 


| 
| USE ROOT SELLING HELPS 
| 


Newspaper advertising cuts—lIllustrated booklet free 
Roadside signs—Three for $1.00 
Honey leaflets. Labels 
Printed cartons 








We have money saving prices to offer you. Our container price‘list will save you dollars and cents 
Z ‘ 


44 The A.1.Root Company of lowa SL 


Council Bluffs, lowa 






Bee Suppues 








Bee SupPues 
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Are You Asking---How Shall I Sell My Honey? 


The answer is easy! Beekeepers are fast learning that the best market is the home market. 
Honey packed in attractive containers sells best. 


Build up your local market. Decorate your grocers’ shelves with rows of your choice honey 
neatly marked with your attractive label. 


If you do not find a stock label in our catalog which meets your needs, send us your ideas 
and we will put them in color. 





We also furnish stationery, business cards, selling helps, show cards, in fact all the print- 
ing needs of the beekeeper. Catalogues on request. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Sell More Honey Locally 


Your best market price is right at home. You have the honey—We have the 


FRICTION TOP CANS AND PAILS HONEY CAN LABELS 
LABEL PASTE THAT STICKS COMB HONEY CARTONS 
SHIPPING CASES FOR COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY 


‘‘Every Order is a Rush Order’’ 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY, Ogden, Utah, U.S. A. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Seattle, Washington 

















1926 


For our crop and market report for our October num- 
ber, we asked reporters to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How is the total crop compared to 1925? 

2. What prices are being offered? 
3. How is the demand for honey? 
4. Do you anticipate any difficulty in disposing of the 
crop in your locality at 1925 prices? 
TOTAL CROP 


There has been very little change in the reports coming 
in September than from those coming in during the 
month of August. 

To give a general idea, we are submitting below the 
average crop for the state as suggested by the different 
reporters, as follows: 

Those reporting less than last year are: Maine, 50 per 
cent; Vermont, 50 per cent; Connecticut, 75 per cent; 
New York, 50 per cent; New Jersey, 50 per cent; Vir- 
ginia, 90 per cent; Georgia, 90 per cent; Mississippi, 46 
per cent; Ohio, 65 per cent; Indiana, 60 per cent; Illinois, 
40 per cent; Iowa, 60 per cent; Missouri, 25 per cent; 
Michigan, 65 per cent; Wisconsin, 50 per cent; Minne- 
sota, 45 per cent; North Dakota, 50 per cent; South 
Dakota, 60 per cent; Nebraska, 80 per cent; Kansas, 80 
per cent; Arizona, 60 per cent; New Mexico, 40 per cent; 
Colorado, 60 per cent; Utah, 70 per cent; Wyoming, 60 
per cent; Nevada, 75 per cent; Idaho, 85 per cent; Ore- 
gon, 80 per cent; Washington, 70 per cent; Montana, 80 
per cent. 

Those suggesting more than 1925 crop for the entire 
state are as follows: Alabama, 125 per cent; Louisiana, 
165 per cent; Texas, 185 per cent; Oklahoma, 130 per 
cent; California, 140 per cent. 

Among the Canadian provinces, Ontario claims 60 per 
cent of last year; Manitoba, 70 per cent; Quebec, 60 per 
cent, while the western provinces of Alberta and British 
Columbia report respectively 120 and 100 per cent. 

All in all, the crop will average very much less than 
last year, and our candid opinion would be that it would 
not rule over 70 per cent total of last year’s crop. This 
‘is quite a large reduction and undoubtedly very much 
| more than makes up for any carryover there might have 
| been. 


‘ 
“ 
« 





PRICES OFFERED 


The prices offered generally for honey are from one 
to two cents less per pound on the extracted honey and 
" the neighborhood of 50 cents per case on comb, job- 
ing. 

There has, however, been a number of sales of carlots 
of extracted honey at prices equal to last year. 

We have report of a standing order for over one hun- 
|dred thousand pounds of white extracted from a western 
jlowa producer at a price of 9 cents per pound f. o. b. 
shipping point, cans to be furnished by the purchaser. 

We have also a number of reports of sales in the 
.|eastern states of white honey in jobbing lots at 9 cents 
per pound. 
| There have, however, been sales of California honey 
,at considerable reduction over last year, there being 
jamber honey reported sold as low as 5% cents per pound, 
‘and the average about 6% cents. 
| White extracted has sold f. o. b. same shipping point 
jat about 7% cents per pound. 


DEMAND 


The demand seems to be good in the northeastern 
states especially, and generally in the southeastern states. 
Throughout the central west and western states the de- 
mand seems to be dragging, probably on account of the 
fact that fruit is still plentiful and has not yet been 
licked. This also is accentuated by the fact that sugar 
is undoubtedly very low. 

; MAINTAINING 1925 PRICES 

There seems to be no difficulty in any of the states 
east of the Missouri River in maintaining last year’s 
prices, provided honey does not come in from outside 
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to spoil the market. In fact, we have several reports 
stating that they expect to raise their honey prices at 
least 10 per cent, and possibly more, and that they are 
securing a good demand at these additional prices. 

Reports from Texas are that the prices are starting 
out from one to three cents lower than last year, and 
also report from western Iowa that prices are expected 
to be about one cent less than in 1925. One big producer 
in Minnesota states that he is getting 20 per cent more 
for his honey than he did last year, and will experience 
no difficulty in disposing of the same. 

As we go west, however, there seems to be a general 
opinion that prices are to rule from one to two cents 
lower on extracted honey than last year. Such a report 
comes from North Dakota, which has had only a 50 per 
cent crop this year, and similar reports are also coming 
from other sections which do not expect to have as much 
honey as last year. 

Undoubtedly, the earlier sales from California have 
had considerable to do with setting this lower price on 
honey as a beginner for 1926 fall season, but very prob- 
ably another influencing factor is the fact that many of 
the distributors of honey in the Central West and East 
are fairly well stocked from last year and are not press- 
ing the demand for honey. In fact, they desire probably 
to dispose of their last year’s surplus before going into 
the market, and, of course, they are only offering such 
prices as they feel will be perfectly safe. 

We have learned of the sale of three or four cars of 
number one comb honey at a price of $3.75 per case 
f. o. b. intermountain shipping points, and sale of one 
car at a price of $4.00. 

We have also learned of the sale of two or three cars 
of white extracted honey f. o. b. intermountain points at 
price of 8% cents, with a number of producers suggest- 
ing price of 7% to 8 cents. 


SUMMARY 


Frankly, the writer can see no reason for any reduc- 
tion in the price over last year, unless the demand really 
is going to be considerably less than it was a year ago, 
and this, of course, is problematical. 

We learn of the shipment, from California shipping 
point to Hamburg, Germany, of nearly half million 
pounds of honey already this year, which is nearly as 
much as the total shipped from the Pacific Coast last 
season. 

This would indicate that the foreign market is going 
to be better this year, and this indication is strengthened 
by the fact that the Canadian provinces will not have 
much more than 70 per cent of last year’s crop, and 
naturally will not be able to export as much as they did 
in 1925. 

The Canadian reporters do not seem to have any 
qualms about being able to dispose of their surplus 
carried over and their present crop without any difficulty 
whatever. 

It is true that Cuban and Porto Rican honey is selling 
very low— in fact, at an unsatisfactory price for the pro- 
ducers. 

Our idea, however, is that if the market starts off at 
anything like 7% to 8 cents per pound for good white 
extracted honey and $3.50 to $3.75 for white comb, we 
are going to experience a considerable strengthening in 
the market a little later on when the early anxious sellers 
are off the market. 

Personally, if the writer had much extracted honey 
to dispose of and had sufficient to live upon for three or 
four months, he would run the risk of a lower price later 
on by holding this honey, because he firmly believes that 
the honey market is going to strengthen. 

Of course, this is only a guess, and, as stated before, 
depends absolutely on the demand, which, unfortunately, 
has not been accentuated by any cooperative efforts 
on the part of beekeepers. As a matter of fact, we are 
still in the apathetical condition we were ten years ago 
concerning the marketing of our honey. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 85 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisements of used beekeeping equip- 
ment or of bees on combs must be accom- 
pantec by a guarantee that the material is 
free tzom disease or be accompanied either 
by a certificate of inspection from an au- 
thorized inspector or agreement made to 
furnish such certificate at the time of sale. 





BEES AND QUEENS 


1 AM booking orders for May 

Caucasian three-frame nuclei; also queens. 

Yards inspected for protection of disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 





delivery on 


rESTED QUEENS—$1.00 each for fall and 
winter. IL mail queens every month of the 
year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 
tested for 
kind that 


FOR SALE 
northern 
vet the 


Breeding queens 
honey production, the 
large yields; $8.00 each. 

Victor Apiaries, Chaffee, N. D. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—One, $1.00; 
6 for $5.00 or 12 for $10.00. Write for 
prices on large orders or package bees. 
P. B. Skinner, Geesnvilia, Ala. 
G OL DEN U NTE STE D QUEENS — Gentle 
and good honey gatherers as can be 
found; $2.00 each. Tested, $4.00 each. 
sSest breeders, $20.00. Over thirty years 
a Golden Italian breeder. 
LB. Brockwell, 
GRAY CAUC ASIANS- Of the 
breeding stock. Queens are 
follows: One, $1.50; six, $8.00; 
$15.00. Bolling Bee Co., 
Rt. 1, Bolling, 
“QU 1E E NS— Golde on and 
One, $1.00; six, $5.50 
Nuclei (queen included), 
$5.00; three-frame, $6.25. No 
Satisfaction assured. 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingston, 


Barnetts, Va. 

very best 

priced as 
twelve, 


Ala. 
Three- 
twelve, 
two- 
dis- 


SIMMONS 
band. 
$10.00. 
frame, 
ease. 


SALIDA “APIARIES sell only one grade of 
queens, the best light Italians. Our 
breeding stock the best obtainable. Prices 
right, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 100, $75.00, 
after June Ist. 

Salida Apiaries, Salida, Calif. 

T. L. Nicolaysen, Prop. 
GOLDEN Italian queens, ‘untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60. Tested, 
$1.50 Select tested, $2.50. Three-banded 
Italian queens, 1 for $1.10; 6 for $6.00; 12 
for $10.80. No disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, 


Randlemaa, N. C. 
“She- Suits-Me” untested 3- 
banders, $2.00 per queen from May 15 to 

June 5. After June 5, $1.00 each. Pack- 

ages and nuclei. Introduction insured. Send 

for circular. 
Alien Latham, 

FOR SAL E- -Choice bright 
Il have been building up 

the last 22 years for 


LATHAM’S 


Norwichtown, Conn. 





Italian 
this 


queens. 
strain for 
vigorous hustlers, 
winterers, gentleness and fine color. 
queens will equal the best on the 
Health certificate goes with queena. 
Untested queen, $1.25; 12 untested 
$12.00; 1 breeder, $10.00. 
Emil W. Gutekunst, 
Colden, N. Y. 


srood 

These 
market 
Prices: 
queens, 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS- 

$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00 
A. W. Yates, 

15 Chapman St., 


Hartford, Conn 


\MERICAN BEE 


GOLDEN ITALIAN 

season at reduced 
hustling kind (the 
honey ). Satisfied 
Untested, 85c each; six, $4.75; twelve, 
$9.00; $65.00 per 100. Tested, $1.50 each. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


F. Day, 


price. The big, 
kind that 
customers 


bright, 
gets the 


Honoraville, Ala. 
GOLDEN QUEENS, snatusion bees ealhane 

to tip and improvement over last year’s 
raising, untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Test- 
ed, $2.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Print 
your address. 


H. G. Karns, Victoria, Va. 





FOR SALE—lItalian bees and queens: 2-lb. 
packages of bees with queens, $3.50 each; 
l-lb. package with queens, $2.50. Queens 

bred with the greatest of care. 
o F. Hendrix, West Point, Miss. 


GOLDEN THREE- BANDED and Carniolarn 
queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, Tb5c 
each. Bees in 1l-pound package, $1.50; 2 
pounds, $2.50; 8 pounds, $3.25. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Cc. B. Bankston, 
Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 


TEN “YEARS of experience in 
queens of quality Goldens, 
casians. Golden queens: 
$11.50. Gray Caucasians, 
$15.00. Pure mating. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed in United States and Canada. 
Tillery Bros., Rt. 5, Greenville, 





breeding 
also gray Cau- 
one, $1.25; dozen, 
one, $1.50; dozen, 


Ala. 


FOR SALE 
COLONIES Good 
eight-frame hives 
Phillip Smith, 





two- 
$10.00 
Kans. 
200 COLONIES of bees for sale. Equipped 
with extracting supers and drawn combs 
Guaranteed free from disease if inspected 
in yard before removed. Priced for quick 
sale. Only cash deal considered. In good 
location at present time. 
Creech & Sons, Central 


FIFTY 
story, 
each. 


ecniition: 
Price 
Ottawa, 


City, Neb. 
any quantity. 
Decorah, lowa. 
honey shipping cases. 
holding 24 sections 
tier, glass front. Used 
like new. 25¢ each. Two 60-pound 
cans to case, 50c a case, F. O. B. Chicago. 
A. L. Haenseroth, 
Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CLOVER HONEY—In 
Roland Brandt, 


PURE 


FOR SALE—Comb 
Several thousand, 
4144x44,x1%, single 


once, 


4161 

FOR SALE—Hubam sweet clover seed, re- 

cleaned and scarified. Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulat- 
ing bee supplies, slightly shopworn, odd 
sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire to 
dispose of and on which we can quote you 
bargain prices. Write for complete list of 
our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, meena Illinois. 


=== 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


chunk honey in 
One pail by 








NEW white clover 
5-lb. pails. Six for 
mail, postpaid, $1.30. 
F. L. Barber, 


comb 
$5.00. 


Lowville, N. Y. 
lynn honey in 8-lb. jars, 75c; 
in 5-lb. tin pails, $1.00; in 10-lb. tin 
pails, $1.75; in 60-lb. cans, $6.60. Shipping 
cases, front, 4% B-way, $33.00 per 
100; all wood 4% B-way, $22.00 per 100. 
For 414, and 4x5 plain, deduct $2.00 per 
100. Drop us a line for what you want in 
bee supplies F. J. Rettig & Sons, 
Wabash, Ind. 


CLOVER and 


glass 


FOR SALE—Choice heavy bodied honey. 
Not extracted until thoroughly ripe. Not 
excelled. Case or carlot. Sample 10c. 
Comb honey. Six cases to a carrier. 
Arthur Beals, Oto, Iowa. 
Comb and extoceted. 
more, dealers and 
us about their wants. 
A. TI. Root Co., 
Huron: St.,.Chicago, II. 


HONEY Large stock. 
Producers who need 
solicitors should write 


224-226 W 


JOURNAL 


QUEENS for balance of 


everywhere. 


October 


FOR SALE—Choice clover 
and extracted. Write for prices and st 
quantity wanted. Mike Larson & Son, 
Box 144, Gardner, 1! 


honey. Cx 


Light amiies hone, put up 
new 60-lb. cans and cases, thoroug! 

ripe, at 10c per pound. 
Martin Carsmoe, 


FOR SALE 


Ruthven, Iowa 
(extracted). ( 
C. Mellon, 
Pasadena, Calif 
TWO TONS of white and light amber clo 
honey in new 60-lb. — 
W. O. Hershey, 
Landisville, peng Co., Pa 
Extr rerery pene in 
Prices on request. 


John Olson, 


FOR SAL E- Sage honey 
or ton. x. 
425 N. Lake, 


FOR SALE 


cans. 


new 60 


Davis, I) 


FOR SALE—Sweet clover 
case or carlot. Strictly first class in every 
way. Also choicest quality basswood. 
Thomas Atkinson, R. 5, Box 200! 
Omaha, Neb 


extracted honey 


Sweet clover otis honey. 
L. Madsen, Gardner, I)! 


FOR SALE 


quality clove 
Engle, 
Sioux City, Iowa 


SPECIAL PRICES on finest 
Case or carlot. x 
1327 23rd St., 
WANTED a 


less 


ieee —“ grades, envleads 
—Submit samples cad quotations 
Hoffman Honey and Foods, Inc., 
Elmhurst (N. Y. C.) N. Y 
FOR SALE—New and 
clover comb 


W. Dz. 


crop white 
honey. 


Toler, R. 3, Gardner, II! 


Sweet 


FOR SALE—New 
honey. 


white clover 
Charles Guhl, 
R. No. 7, Napoleon, Ohio 


crop comb 


SALE—Comb nd extracted honey, 
light and dark. Write for price list 
mn. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 
FANCY WHI’ TE ¢ L OVER HONE Y—Comb 
and extracted. Prices on request. 
Irvin A. Stoller, Latty 


FOR 
both 


, Ohio. 
siewas hones. put 
new 60-pound cans. Not extracted 
thoroughly ripe. Sample on request. 
Frank Coverdale, Maquoketa, Iowa 


FOR SALE ‘White 


up in 
until 


choice 
extracted. 
Sample 
Edw. 
FOR SA L E 
basswood 
60's. 


WINKLER’S 
clover, 
prices. 


extra fancy 
Write for 
prepaid 5e. 
A. Winkler, 


new white 
new low 


Joliet, Ill. 


enlie clover and 
per pound, in new 


E mestlent 
honey, 10c¢ 
Sample. 

Ohmert & Son, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


“BEEWARE” oad Dadant’s Wired a 
tion for the Northwest. Catalog prices 
F. O. B. Fromberg, Montana. Beeswax 
wanted. Write for prices. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont 
FOR SALE—White clover comb and extract- 
ed honey in packages to suit. Also north- 
ern bred high-grade Italian queens. Write 
for prices. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich 








HONEY WANTED—Several 
white clover comb honey, size 44x4%4x1% 
Must be white and strictly graded, fancy 
and No. 1. No other grade wanted; alsv 
extracted. Send sample, give quantity and 
price wanted. We pay cash. 
A. L. Haenseroth, 
4161 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, II! 


HONEY FOR SAL ote 60-Ib. 
clover at 12c lb.; white 
white orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. 
at lle Ib. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., 
Ozone Park, New York 


Geeund cases 


tins. White 
sage at 12c lb.; 
sage 





FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-pou! 
cans. Write for price. 

Wm. Oliver, 

FOR SALE—Comb, extracted 
honey. Prices on request. 

F. W. Summerfield, 


Wayne, Neb 





and ch 
Samples 
Waterville, Ohi 





ney, 
list 
io. 


iomb 


1926 


FOR SALE—In 32-gallon barrels; only 
hoicest quality Tupelo honey. Unex- 
celled for table use, also as a blend to pre- 
vent granulation. Sample 25c. 
M. L. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbriige, Ga. 








FOR SALE—White and water white sweet 
clover honey; put up in 65-gallon cans. 
Strictly first-class in every way. Write for 
prices, stating quantity wanted. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 

amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good 
prices now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill, or 
Keokuk, Iowa, or drop us a card and we will 
quote f. o. b. here or your own station as 
you may desire. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York. 





—E 





SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
tocks of these on hand. Please write for 
prices if interested. We are offering only 
good cans and good cases. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati O. 





WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
atest price list. 
The Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colorado 


nn ____ —— ——_________ = = 


MISCELLANEOUS 





THIRTY colonies of bees and $1,000.00 
worth of supplies for half price. Write 
if interested. 

B. F. Barnes, LaGro, Ind. 
honey fruit 
strained honey and finest glace 
recipe tested and approved by 
Department of Agriculture. Holiday 
orders booked now; $1.50 per pound, cash 
with order, postpaid in U. S. A. Order from 
this “tad.” Mrs. Blair Hardesty, 

Ronceverte, W. Va. 


DELICIOUS 
purest 
ruits by 

| Ss. 


cake, made of 


LABELS, PRINTING, ENGRAVING—Finest 
work, lowest prices. Catalog free. Write 
Traders Printing Co., Springfield, Mo. 


MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
cage by mail, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


HONEY LABELS—Attractive and original 

Made especially to suit your business 
Lowest prices. Catalog free. Liberty Com- 
pany, Station D, Box 4199, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Barnes’ combination awing 
machine. In good = shape. List price 
$105.00 First check for $75.00 takes saw 
equipment F. M. Richardson, 
Caledonia, Ill. 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN- 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
an Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 


WESTERN HONEY BEE, 2823 E. 4th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif., published by Western 
beekeepers, where commercial honey produc- 
tion is farther advanced than in any other 
section of the world. $1.00 per year. Send 
for sample copy. 

HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
pose of? If so send us a list. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, II. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, published 


at Medina, Ohio, is the most carefully 


edited bee journal in the world. Its editor- 


in-chief is George S. Demuth. Its field edi 
tor is E. R. Root. Ask for sample copy. 





WANTED 
WANTED—By an experi« 
position in a tropical country 
G. F. Dansinger 
1116 Irving St., Olean, N. Y 


WANTED—Position for fir 
31st March With 15 experience 
. & Heroux, Apiarist, St Bruno, Co 
Chambly, Province Quebec 
WANTED—A sample of everybody’s 
also price list. 
ple send bill. 
hibiting purposes, howing 
of honey produced in U. §S 
son to other grade No 


honey 
Those charging for 


different kind 
and its ¢ompari- 


l 
ampie 


name and address of packer on sample 
reach us by November 
Hengy Apiari« Oroville, calif 


Must 


WANTED—A car or le: 


honey in 60-lb. can Mail 


pails for honey container 


A. W. Smith, Mich 


Birmingham, 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
We pay the highest 
be a 


pings for rendering. 
cash and trade prices, charging but 
pound for wax rendering. 
Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Does a Bug Think ?” 

By Clay Lyle 
May I disagree 
a bug think?” in the 
nal? 
of May beetles, or 
provision of 


August Jour- 


the activities of the 
or not the 


birds, 
beetles are 


is no such relation, for 
many day-feeding 
more tempting to 
hard-shelled beetles. 
some insects feed at 
the day. 


insects 
birds than 
Instinct 


at night and butterflies in 
Many worms and 
juicy morsels for birds, but we find 
grass worms and 
ing in 


the day. 


army 
the day, while 


worms 
cutworms ex- 


press their individuality by operating 


of these 
Further 


at night. It is just a habit 
beetles to at night. 
more, 


feed 
there is one species 
phaga cribrosa) of this same 
of beetles mentioned by Mr. Pellett 
that I have observed feeding in the 
Texas Panhandle as early as 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, or about four hours 
sunset, when all birds 
still on the wing. 

However, 
insect life 
reasoning, 


before were 
there ars 
that 


much mors so 


instances in 
indicate 


seem to 


ced beeke eper, a 


December to 


sam- 
Samples to be used for ex- 


to contain 
more than eight ounce The kind of honey, 


quantity of white 
ample and 
quote lowest cash price for the ame; also 
send for my cut price circular on cans and 


with Mr. Pellett in 
his reasoning on the question, ‘Does 


He explains the night feeding 
June bugs, as a 
Nature to protect them 
from insect-feeding birds, and states 
that “‘there is a very evident relation 
between the flight of the beetles and 
whether 
conscious of 
it.’ It seems more logical that there 
there are 
that are 
these 
makes 
night, others in 
Many moths and butterflies 
are attractive to birds, but moths fly 


caterpillars are 


toed- 


(Phyllo- 


group 


than the 


activities of these beetles. For ex 
ample, it is difficult to control the 
larva of the oriental peach moth with 
arsenical poisons that would kill the 
codling moth or any other common 
chewing worms, for the simple rea 
son that this unusual insect spits out 
the first few bites it takes when eat 
ing into a peach, apple, or quince, 
and does not swallow any food until 
it has reached the inside flesh. Un 
doubtedly, one of the smartest worms 
on record! 

Again, there is the 
lacewing, or 


case of the 
aphis lion, a beautiful 
pale-green, gauzy-winged insect that 
lays its eggs on tall mucilaginous, 
thread-like stalks, on the surface of 
leaves. These egg-stalks are often 
found in clusters, and the newly- 
hatched larve are so ravenous that 
if the eggs were not placed high on 
stalks the first one to hatch would 
undoubtedly devour his unborn 
brothers and sisters. But not being 
able to reach them, he goes off in 
search of some nice, juicy plant lice. 
A wise provision of Nature! 

Must an think in order to 
use tools? There is the small sand 
which, after storing her bur- 
row in the sand with paralyzed spi- 
ders, carefully rakes the 
the hole, and then 
pebble firmly in her jaws and pro 
ceeds to pound and pack the sand 
firmly into the hole so no depression 
will be left. Instinct or reason? 
Even the act of storing the food in 
the burrow is a marvelous process. 
Not being able to provide a cold 
storage plant for the pantry of her 
unhatched hopeful, this mother wasp 
still manages to give it fresh, live 
food by paralyzing the spiders in 
stead of killing them outright. Who 
taught her just where to sting the 
bodies of these spiders in order to 
that would 
leave them paralyzed, but still alive? 
Does she expert with 
first spider 
paralyzed just as adeptly as her last 
one? Ask her. 


insect 
wasp, 


sand 


over 
grasps a small 


reach the nerve centers 


become more 


practice? Or was her 


Cowlitz County, Washington 


Inspection tours of bees in Cowlitz 
county, Washington, by E. J. Camp- 
bell, inspector, and Martin 
Pykonen, beekeeper of that district, 
inspires the Kelso Tribune to 


ment: 


state 
com- 


“Cowlitz county is rapidly develop- 
ing as a honey country. The output 
has jumped from six tons last year 
to an estimated production of about 
thirty-six this year. The bee 
industry is growing rapidly, as the 
fireweed that grows in this section 
is declared to be ideal for the bees. 

* * Many are taking up beekeeping 
on a commercial scale.” 


tons 














Honey Containers 





5-lb. Friction-Top Pails, per case of 12 __._$1.10 

5-lb. Friction-Top Pails, per carton of 50 a 
10-lb. Friction-Top Pails, per case of 6 __~- eo 
10-lb. Friction-Top Pails, per carton of 50 Sac 
2%-lb. Friction-Top Cans, per carton of 100 _..- “ee 
60-lb. Square Cans, per case of two cans . ae 
60-lb. Square Cans, per case of one can ee 
60-lb. Square Cans, in bulk, each =. we 
16-0z. Round Glass Jars, per case of 24 ee 
6%-oz. Tin-Top Tumblers, per case of 48 _ 1.50 


All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed 


Write for prices on comb-honey shipping cases 


August Lotz Company, Boyd, Wisconsin 
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FROM THE FINEST HONEY-PRODUCING STRAIN IN ALABAMA 


THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS x 


SUMMER AND FALL PRICES 


75 cents each; 25 or more, 60 cents each 


PURE MATING, SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


INO. C. HOGG, RAMER, ALABAMA 
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“Chrysler’s Process Foundation” 


takes no second place in comparative tests. It is not stretched in the milling, 
consequently has more cells to the comb than other processes, made of pure 
beeswax, and refined without acids. We have ample stock and capacity to supply 
large or small orders. Satisfaction guaranteed; 36 years’ experience. Reference, 
Bank of Montreal. Manufacturers of other supplies. Send for catalogue. 








1 W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont. 
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LAST CALL 


Queens 50 cents each to empty our nuclei. Reared under ideal conditions. 
Can you afford to put your bees into winter quarters with queens of doubtful 
quality ? 

Thank you, customers, for your valued patronage this season. When inter- 
ested, let us quote you next spring’s package prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





JENSEN'S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 
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Why Use Smoker ? 


By Lewis Hillara 


Many who have worked a lot with 
bees and pay little attention to a 
few stings will work for hours in 
the apiary without using any smoke. 
I have examined many hives when 
the flow was good without smoking 
the bees any, and escaped without 
a sting, and the main reason was 
that the sting to me is less annoying 
than a mosquito bite and I could 
work without being nervous. I am 
irritated by the continued itching of 
the mosquito bite, but the first sharp 
pain of the bee sting is over in a few 
moments and gives me no more 
trouble. This will be true of nearly 
all after they have been stung a few 
times. My first stings made a tender 
spot and would swell up more or 
less, but never swell now, and only 
the very severe stings leave any 
after effect. 


The beginner should always use 
smoke, and it is really advisable to 
have the smoker working whenever 
working with bees, for there are 
times when bees act seemingly on a 
vicious impulse and will make even 
the veteran hide out. I had one such 
experience. I wanted some honey 
and knew that the super I chose for 
opening was full and sealed, for it 
had been raised and another super 
placed under and that had been half 
filled and sealing begun and another 
placed under just a few days before, 
and in all reason few bees would be 
up in the full super. As the flow was 
good they should not be cross, but 
on the instant the cover was raised 
they came out from both top and 
bottom in a cloud and I got fifty 
stings in a few moments. I ran un- 
der a low tree. Then I got my 
smoker and charged it heavy and 
that colony got plenty of smoke. So 
far as I could discover, there was no 
reason for their action, and if I had 
been equipped with my veil and 
smoker I would have stopped them 
with a few puffs of smoke before 
opening and stood my ground when 
they did show battle, if some refused 
to subside. Having the smoke and 
giving them a light puff or two will 
make them fill their honey pouches 
and they will think little about sting- 
ing, and the greatest value of the 
smoke is in making you feel secure 
so you will not be nervous. A ner- 
vous worker makes a nervous force 
of bees and is sure to lead to trouble. 


(It is always best to smoke the 
bees when working with them, if it 
is only for the sake of the neigh- 
bors.—Editor. ) 
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Paintin’ Beehives 
By Si Blivins. 


|. the colums of your maga- 
zene I wood like to tell your reed- 
ers about my experience a paintin’ 
my beehives. Maw an’ me an’ Ben- 
ney hadn’t bin livin on the farm very 
long, when our naybor, John Frank- 
lin Brown, told us how much munney 
we could make out o’ bees. So I 
bot one hive o’ bees, then after a 
while I got a nu queen, an’ a empty 
hive frum our akomodatin’ naybor, 
an’ I divided the first hive o’ bees. 
An say, that there queen wuz a dan- 
dy, a sur enuff blooded Wap queen, 
so John Franklin Brown sed she wuz. 
I node she wuz a success, cuz the 
bees went right on a bringin’ in loads 
o’ honey. I wanted to git another 
stand o’ bees, but Maw sed two wuz 
enuf. 


I hadn’t got the tourin’ car fixed 
up yit, cuz Maw sed if the reveren- 
shull wuz busted it wood take two 


much munney to fix it up, an’ a hoss” 


wuz more useful on a farm enyway 
than a toorin’ car. An Maw, always 
with a neye to bizness, sed Hank 
Ford ort to furnish a tun o’ fertilizer 
with every toorin’ car he sold to 
farmers, free gratis an’ fer nuthin,’ 
cuz a toorin car ain’t no good as a 
fertilizer an’ eny old hoss wood beet 
em fer that. So I bot Selim. He 
ain’t much to look at, but I guess he’s 
saf an’ sane, an’ old enuf not to 
have eny bad habits. 

One day when Jimmey Jones wuz 
a havin’ a sail I took Maw an’ Ben- 
ney in the demokrat waggon, an we 
drove Selim over to his house. Jim- 
mey wuz a sellin’ out an’ o goin’ to 
sum sitty to live, cuz hiz wife wuz 
sitty bread, an’ used to lites an’ 
other conveniences, an’ the movies, 
an‘ wuz afreed of the dark out in the 
kentry, so she made him sell out an’ 
they wuz a goin’ back to the brite 
lights where civilizashun was at its 
best. There wuz sum bees to be sold 
an’ an empty hive that I had my 
hart set on. I thot if I bot one more 
empty hive at this sail there wuz so 
manney other folks around, Maw 
wouldn’t make a fuss. 

It wan’t more than three miles, I 
gess, just a little ways beyant Punkin 
Run. It seemed we wuz a travelin’ 
awful slow, after I’d_ bin drivin’ the 
toorin’ car, but we finally got there. 
There wuz a big crowd already there, 
an’ the sail wuz on. I hitched Se- 
lim to a saplin’ an’ we mingled with 
the crowd. It wuz my first sail, an’ 
I wuz curious to no how things wood 
be dun. The aukshuneer wuz a 
yellin’ about sumthin’ ONCE, 
TWICE, ONCE, TWICE, THREE 
TIMES AN’ SOLD. When the emty 
beehive cum up fer sail, I bid six 
bits on it fer a starter, but my nay- 


bor, John Franklin Brown, bid a dol- 
lar, an’ I said two bits more, an’ John 
raized me the same. Well, I got the 
thing fer a doller an six bits, which 
wuz cheap. I paid fer it, an’ me an’ 
Benney carried it out to the wagon, 
an’ Maw wuz so bizzy a visitin’ with 
sum wimmin that she never node a 
thing about it till we wuz reddy !o 
start home. I told her to clime in 
the wagon an’ i’d unhitch the hoss. 
She wuz half way up when she spide 
the bee hive. She purty nigh fell 
off the wagon she wuz so mad. She 
sed, ‘What air you a goin’ to do with 
that bee hive? You ain’t got no bees 
to put in it. Air you a goin’ to set 
a hen in it?’”’ I sed “No, Maw, but I 
jest lacked one a havin’ the correct 
number o’ hives. Three is a sacred 
number, an’ I’ll put this un out be- 
side the others, an’ I be a goin’ to 
git sum paint an’ paint all three of 
’em. An Jimmey Jones sed mebbe 
I mite have a swarm to cum fest o’ 
their own accord an’ git in the empty 
hive. He sed he’d node many a 
swarm to do that way, cuz there 
ain’t no more holler trees fer em to 
run to like used to wuz.” 

A goin’ home I got Maw kinder 
passifyed, but she wan’t in no good 
humer til after supper, when she 
settled down to a normal state o’ 
mind. 


When the shades of evenin’ wuz a 
fallin’ an’ the stars in the west wuz 
a shinnin’ like new silver dimes, me 
an’ Benney tuck the hive out under 
the big maple tree an’ set it down on 
the east side o’ the other hives. We 
cud here a low hummin’ in the hives 
like the rore of a fur away storm. 
Benney ast me what them bees wuz 
a makin’ such a fuss about. I told 
him that wuz the way the bees had 
a ventilatin’ the hives an’ blowin‘ the 
water out o’ the hunny so it ud keep; 
that’s what John Franklin Brown 
told me. 

The next day me an’ Maw went to 
Bugtown on the Pike to git sum feed 
an’ food. When Maw wuz a gettin’ 
the groceries I went on an got the 
feed fer Selim. She didn’t no it, but 
I stopped at a hardware store an’ got 
three kinds o’ paint, a kan o’ red, 
a kan o’ white an’ one o’blew, coz I 
wanted to paint them bee hives. An’ 
I didn’t tell Maw about gittin’ the 
paint till we had got home, an’ then 
I revealed the secret. 

“Si Blivins,” Maw sed, “you air 
gone crazy over them bees. Ye don’t 
need to paint their houses at all, but 
what in the world air ye a goin’ to do 
with three kinds o’ paint. One kind 
o’ paint fer all o’ ‘em ud be the 
greatest o’ plenty.” 

Then my eloquence cum to me like 





OUTAPIARIES 


By M. G. Dadant. 


Covers equipment, management 
and locations. 


110 pages, 60 illustrations. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 











Try Rusch 


FOR YOUR RUSH ORDERS 
We have a complete stock of 
glass and tin containers and 
white basswood comb honey 
shipping cases. 
All orders shipped within 24 
hours. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Company 
Reedsville, Wis. 




















LULL 
SNODGRASS 


What the bee is 
What it does 
And how it does it 


Valuable to every beekeeper who 
wishes to have in his library an au- 
thentic reference work on the insect 
of so much interest and importance 


to him. Published February, 1925 


Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Honey Bee 


by R. E. Snodgress 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
327 pages, 6x9, 108 illustrations, $3.50 


English price, 17-6 net, postpaid 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILL. 
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REQUEEN 


If your colonies are not all headed by 
young, vigorous queens, some are sure to 
come out queenless in the spring, thereby 
losing many times the cost of good queens. 
Our High Grade Italians are 


Sure to Please 


We can fill your order by return mail 
until November 1. 

Prices: 1 to 4 inclusive, $1.50 each; 
5 to 9 inclusive, $1.45 each; 10 tc 24, 
inclusive, $1.40 each; 25 to 4¥ inclusive, 
$1.35 each; 50 to 74 inclusive, $1.30 each: 
75 to 99 inclusive, $1.25 each; 100 or 
more, $1.20 each. Breeding queens, $10 
each, service guaranteed through 1927. 


JAY SMITH, xovres Vincennes, Indiana 














Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S 
service. Send us a list of your wants and we 


will quote you prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


2163-65-67 Central Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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GET RUNNING’S QUEENS and GET HONEY 


Choice Italian Stock Guaranteed 
Choice untested laying queens 75c each Choice tested queens $1.50 each 
Write for prices on fifty or more 


All queens sent from Sumtcrville, Alabama address 


DAVID RUNNING, Sumterville, Ala. or Filion, Mich. 
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a inspiration, or like a zeffer in tl 
springtime a blowin’ over the sprit 
flowers. I sed, ““Maw, becuz of n 
patriotism I have bot the three co 
ors, red, white an’ blew. The emt 
hive cums first, an’ it’ll be red, th 
next one will be white, an’ the o1 
to the west will be blew. There a 
the three primitive colors, an’ c: 
be found in the nashonel emblem, t} 
Great American Flag. Them colo: 
represent all o’ the fazes o’ huma 
life, an’ the three primitive states 
mind. When a feller gits mad, he 
red, an’ all of us human bein’s git 
mad sum times. When we be in 
good humor we are white. Then \v 
can see the rite way to treat our na 
bors an’ everybody, an’ we be go: 
respectable citizens. Then when w 
git discouraged an’ wonder how 
feels to be ded, we get the blews. Bu: 
Maw, don’t ye see the pint? It’s all 
so clear to me, when I look at this 
questshun frum the standpoint 
filossoffy, that it seems strange that 
nobody’d hit on to the idee before. 
The bees’ll git used to seein’ the hive 
they live in an’ won’t have to go 
buzzin’ aroun’ a axin’ which hive 
they belong two. That’ll be a big 
savin’ o’ time an’ll help about 
bringin’ in the feed.” 

But Maw sed to me, “Si Blivins, 
if you paint one o’ them hives red, 
folk’ll think we’ve gone Bullsheveek, 
an’ they’ll cum an’ run us out o’ the 
kentry. If ye keer fer yore helth an’ 
yore piece o’ mind, don’t paint none 
of ’em red.” 

But I reasoned with Maw an’ told 
her how bewtiful it wood be to see 
them bee hives a settin’ there in the 
shade, an’ the green leaves a flappin’ 
in the wind, that they wood be a or- 
nament to the landscape. My elo- 
quents conkered, an’ that nite I had 
Benney lite the lantern, an’ when th« 
bees had gone to bed, I tuck th 
brush an paint kans an’ went out io 
the hives. I stopped up the holes ' 
the hives with sum old rags an’ the: 
I got bizzy. It wuz sum job all right 
a stoopin’ down on my _ nees, 
afreed every minite that a bee mig 
wiggle threw the rags. I cud he 
"em a roaring all the time, so 
worked fast as I cud. I painted t 
white one first, then the blew o1 
so I cud git away from the bees, a: 
last the red one. When I got thre 
I wuz so stiff it wuz hard for me t 
git up. Benney wanted to try | 
hand a paintin’, but I thot he’d mak: 
a mess of it, so I dun the hole jo! 
I told Benney to git away with t! 
lantern so them bees couldn’t se 
an’ then I pulled out the rags an’ ru: 
I fell down over a ole stump an’ 
skun my shin, an’ cum mity ni 
swearin’ but remembered jest in tim: 
that I wuz still a deacon in t 
church, so kept my mouth shut. 

Say, Mr. Editer, it wuz a pu 
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ill 
this 
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hat 
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live 
go 
Live 
big 
out 


ins, 
“ec, 
ek, 
the 
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one 


-old 
see 


the 


site the next mornin when the sun 
got up to see the sunshine a playin’ 
on them beehives. The bees ud cum 
out an’ look around a bit, an I node 
they wuz enjoyin’ the colors. The 
way them little fellers did work wuz 
marvelous. They’d fly away an’ in a 
little while ud cum back all tired out 
an’ fall down on their little porches 
an’ pant like lizzards ’fore they’d go 
into the hive to leave the hunny. I 
wuz shore it wuz the new paint what 
wuz a makin’ ‘em work harder than 
before. An’ when Maw saw what an 
effect it had on them little workers 
she sed, “Si Blivins, you be one smart 
man.” I stole a kiss from Maw when 
she wan’t a watchin’ an’ she blushed 
like a June rose. 

Two days it wuz after the paintin’ 
wuz dun, about’ twelve-thirty, I 
reckon, we heerd a awful rorein’ out 
by the maple trees. Maw sed, “there 
now, them bees is a swarmin’. They 
air disgusted with the colors an’ll run 
away. See if they don’t.” 

We run out there, an’ me without 
my specks or hat on. An’ dog my 
cats, if there wan’t a hole bushel v’ 
bees a goin’ into that red hive. I 
sed, “‘Now Maw, don’t you see that I 
am a howlin’ success with bees? We 
air a gettin’ a hole swarm 0’ bees an’ 
it didn’t cost only a dollar an‘ six 
bits.” 

She sed, “Yes, Paw, I guess three 
air a sacred number all right, an’ you 
an’ me an’ Benny air three, same as 
air them bee hives.” 

So I determined to always keep a 
empty bee hive, as Providence fa- 
vored my red_ paint. I still have 
enuff paint to do sum more an’ I be 
a dreamin’ o’ gittin’ more. This year 
I got three hives, next year I’ll have 
six, an’ then twelve, an’ then twenty- 
fore. An’ mebbe I can’ buy sum 
more at sum sails, so Maw an’ me 
can make a livin’ off’n the bees, an’ 
then we’ll git the toorin’ car fixed up 
an’ ride around sum an have a good 
time. 

If eny of you reeders cum to Bug- 
town on the Pike, cum out to see us. 
You won’t have eny trouble to find 
Paw an’ Maw Blivins an’ Benney. 
Look fer the red, white an’ blew bee 
hives a settin’ under the maple trees. 

Yours very trewly, 
Si Blivins. 
Ants Again 

Just a word about the ant prob- 
lem. I had about given up control- 
ling them when a friend suggested I 
get some ant paper and try that. 

I got a sheet at the grocer’s, cut 

in strips and lifted the hive body 
enough to slip the edge under to 
hold it and placed a piece under the 
front, and it was a complete success. 
I have had no more trouble with ants. 

H. A. Perkins, Faribault, Minn. 
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Wheeling 


Friction Ip 


CANS 


¥ UR procucts need the increased 
teclion afforded by sturdy, sani- 
e.ing Cens. Made of prime 

>n the most modern automatic 

L terature sladly mailed 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











Superior Italian Queens up to Nov. 1 


50c 


EACH 
THE STOVER APIARIES, Tibbee Station, Miss. 











Pacific Citrus Honey Company 


Office N« > ‘ Suildins { Market ‘ -” on | 


( 


PRICES FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
Queens Brigh ree-banded Ital 
90c: 26 to 50 at 
Package Bee 
queen introduced a 
at $2.75 I oO 
Delivery guaranteed or replaceme 
carrier’s agent is required howing amount 
cages are extra largé trong and well ventil: 
Large orders or community orders will be 
for earliest delivery accepted and filed NOW 


cent with order, balance before shipment 











1927 PACKAGE BEES 1927 
Yancey ist a strain of Three-Band Italians with 


We are no woking order for pring de ver No advances 
January first, whe 10 per cent will hold hipr g date 


poli Yo 
CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, BAY CITY, TEXAS 

















A recent writer 
says that, “We 
are what we think 
plus the food we 
eat.” Even at 
that I cannot 
quite account for 
my friend M. S. 
Potter, who lives " 
at Sunset Ranch. a 
Potter is so tall™® 
that he cannot 
get through anf§ 
ordinary door 
without bumping 
his head, unless, *) 
of course, he 
stoops down. I 
am so short that 
I can walk 
through on stilts and still have room 
to spare. Wherein lies the difference? 
Potter was raised in a sod house, on 
a ‘Nebraska homestead, on a diet 
which consisted principally of corn 
meal mush and johnny-cake. I was 
raised in western Iowa in the sec- 
ondary pioneer stage of that region, 
and johnny-cake and corn meal also 
entered substantially into my bill of 
fare. Oatmeal too was a_ staple 
article with us. Oats are often given 
as the explanation of the hardiness 
and huskiness of the Scotchmen, but 
they did not have that effect on me. 
If the above mentioned writer is cor- 
rect, Potter must have done a sub- 
stantial amount of thinking when he 
was growing up. 


When I was a boy at home we 
raised large numbers of hogs. In 
every lot there would be one or more 
runts, usually in large litters, where 
the mother had insufficient milk to 
go round. On more than one occa- 
sion I secured the money for some 
cherished enterprise by raising a 
runt pig. Usually these runts, when 
given plenty of milk and ground 
corn, soon caught up with their 
huskier brothers who remained with 
the herd. Now and then one would 
insist on remaining a runt in spite 
of all the petting and pampering 
which we could give. Why the dif- 
ference? Anyway I am not the only 
runt which has been raised on corn, 
nor is Potter the only representative 
of the opposite extreme. 


Sunset Ranch has a great attrac- 
tion for me. I think it must be 
because it is a long way from the 
railroad and the neighborhood still 
retains suggestions of pioneer days. 
The wide stretches of wild prairie 
grass, the prairie chickens booming, 
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A typical sod house, one of the few left 
the wild ducks nesting and the coy- 
otes barking bring back the old days 
remembered but dimly when I was 
a child in a new country in western 
Iowa. While we have gained much 
in the changes that have come since 
then, we have lost some things as 
well. Few of the boys and girls of 
the younger generation have seen 
such sights as the prairies blazing 
with flowers in spring and fall, or 
heard such sounds as the booming of 
a big flock of prairie chickens with 
their mating dance in the spring. One 
must now go far afield to find the 
few remnants of the original prairie 














A pair that Barnum & Bailey missed entirely 


October 


that still remain, but such sights 

and sounds are worth a long 
journey to see and hear. 

When first I visited Nebraska 

many years ago, the settlers in 

Loup, Wheeler and Holt coun- 

ties were still liv- 

ing in sod houses 

in many cases. A 

sod house is snug 

and warm in win- 

ter and cool in 

summer. For sev- 

eral years past I 

have been look- 

ing for a_ sod 

house. To my 

surprise, no one 

seemed to know 

where one could 

be found. All disappeared suddenly 

along with livery-stables and other 

relics of the generation just passing 

off the stage. I traveled many thou- 

sands of miles before finding the one 

shown on this page. This is not the 

sod house in which Potter was raised, 

but it will serve to picture the en- 

vironment which produced real men. 


As I remember the days when the 
country was new and nobody had 
any money, and everybody depended 
upon home-made equipment and 
home-made clothes, together with 
home-made entertainment, there was 
a far greater spirit of contentment 
than now. We mortals are a queer 
lot. The more we have the more we 
want and the less we appreciate what 
we do have. Automobiles and radio 
have enlarged our opportunity and 
extended our contacts, but at the 
same time have created such a spirit 
of unrest as we have never known 
before. I like to get back to Sunset 
Ranch because the folks out there 
still have time to be _ neighborly. 
When Mr. Potter was sick the folks 
came from miles around and husked 
the corn, all in one afternoon. They 
still get together for a neighborhood 
roundup of jack rabbits or coyotes, 
and the young folks still like to ride 
horseback. In the fall of the year 
you can count a hundred haystacks 
from one spot, and there is room 
enough to do anything you like with- 
out tramping down your neighbor’s 
flowers or getting run in by the cor- 
ner policeman for walking on_ the 
grass. 


As a final attraction, Potter is as 
much of a crank about bees as I am, 
and we have great times extracting 
honey and fussing about the apiary. 
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